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The Case for Cut and Thrust 


Nexr Monday, after the briefe 
recesses, the House of Common C 
all-night sittungs and uproariou 
es’? which have becoine the 
behaviour of this Parliament. The outsix evanites regard such bipartisanship 
public has been schooled by ‘ Argum * insipid betrayal of principle. So on 
on the Home Service and a weekly dose of side ft the ouse the Front Be 
‘In the News” on television to expect are being pushed into battle by suppo 
their politicians to do battle like fighting who refuse to defend the status gu 
cocks: they will not be disappointed inhibited by the party machin 
Yet, at first hearing, the clangour of openly challenging an_ official 
Parliamentary polemics has a_ hollow that would like to do so. Explo ri th 
ring. What is the row about? The Con- Standing Orders which were intended ut whatever th \ S, partic 
servatives are only extending the Health restrain them, the Bevanites, before the the . nstruments of parliament 
charges, begun by a Labour Government. aster recess, had managed to lead the gover? : he re-invigoratior 
Mr. Churchill has admiitedly tollowed ir Party into a tactic of all-out oppo- British politic fe can only be achi 
Mr. Bevan’s advice and cut back the arm tion, designed to prevent, or at least post a victory of “the extremist 
programme. Mr. Butler, with some import- pone the denationalisation of steel and tl coalition mind. Coalition: 


‘ i 
i } 


ant concessions to the middle classes, is transport. On the Government side, tl noug for democracy: tacit coal: 
carrying out Mr. Gaitskell’s policy of Young ‘Tories last week obtained fix between half-hearted leaders are fatal to i 
paying for rearmament by permitting the Mr. Churchill an assurance that he has no health. Itis only when they are passionate 
cost of living to rise. On every important imiention of being reasonable and concilia- at variance that parties are able to slough 
issue—above all, those of foreign policy tory; on the contrary, he is determined off their old skins and take on a new leas 
ind Defence—there exists to-day a bi- to get on with the dismantling of Socialism of hi If the issues are still secondary, and 
partisanship between the two Front Benches in this parliamentary session, even if it often irrelevant, at least the Labour P 
which might have been expected to unite means employing the — guillotine thi now fighting hard on domestic i 
the House of Commons in a tacit coalition. kangaroo, and other gagging devices which hat 1s one step forward. The next 
Yet, imstead, we have the prospect of tl he denounced when Labour used them he working out ot an alternative Soci 
tormiest sess‘on since 1910 lew responsible Conservatives will argue polic' an only be taken when the ta 
he explanation of this contrast is the tu the denationalisation of stee! and coahi n foreign and defence po 
truggle for the succession which ts pro rt has any immediate relevance wi till persists, is esstully chal 
ceeding in both Parties. The era of cononuc perils which face the nation. by u ink and fle ot the Labour n 
leadership by men of the wartume coaltnon But just as steel nationalisation became ment. ‘The Easter Conicrences—partic 
is drawing to a close. If Mr. Churchill « uchstone ot Socialist dogma in 1949, those of the Co-operative Party and 
and Mr. Eden, Mr. Attlee and Mr hen the Labour Party began to lose faith Shop Assistants Union—indicate that 


1 


Morrison could have their wav, they would 1 uisett, so, after the defeat in the loca ealthy pr s has already begun 
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fhe Russian Reply on Germany 

rhe West denies 
the competence of the United Nations to inter- 
vene in the affairs of an enemy-occupied country 
it proposes instead a Four-P investigation 
of the conditions for “free” German elections. 
The rey Ih 


Russian rejoinder to the 


ywer 


to the Western question, whether the 
Russian proposal forbids an independent Ger 
many to join N.A.T.O., is an obscurely worded 


but definite negative. In fact, the proposal now 


emerges as an immediate Four-Power conference 
to discuss, first, the terms of a peace treaty with 
a neutralised Germany; and second, the method 
of organising elections for an all-German 
Government 

It is unlikely that the American attitude will 
be changed by these clarifications. Mr. Truman 
and General Eisenhower are both committed to 
integrating the Bonn Government into Western 
Europe and thus obtaining a German contribu- 
tion to the European Defence Community. The 
more the 
tralised Germany, 
seck to frustrate 
it. In this aim, they have the full support of 
Dr. Adenauer, whose Catholic regime would not 
those 
Frenchmen, including M. Schuman, who regard 


Western 


than German unity. 


genuine Russian desire for a neu- 
the more the Americans will 


conference or no conference 


survive German unification, and of 


a rearmed Germany as a lesser evil 

The only serious opposition to the American 
plan is that of the German 
Even before the latest Russian Note, Herr Ollen 
hauer had pledged his party to fight any and 


Social-Democrat: 


every contractual agreement with the West—at 
least until the Russian proposal had been pro 
perly examined. The S.P.D.’s opposition might 
count for something if it received any encourage 
ment from London. But so far Mr. Eden has 
meekly followed the American lead. This week 
I assisted the integration by 


he has process of 
expected British guarantee to the 


giving the 
E.D.C. But will he at least have the courage 
to advocate that a Four-Power Conference 
hould be held before the signing of the con- 
tractual agreement makes the division of East 
and West Germany irrevocable? Britain’s in 
fluence in Washington is still strong enough to 
compel the Americans to agree to this If we 
fail to do so, the Russians will be able to argue, 
with justice, that it was simply and solely the 
intransigence of the West which turned Europe 
into a greater, more dangerous Korea. 


The Wind Begins to Blow 

Released, for the first time in six years, from 
the inhibitions imposed by the presence of a 
Labour Government, and prodded into anger by 
the policies of its Tory successor, delegates at 
this year’s Easter conferences showed a radical 
and militant temper. The Co-operative Party, 
meeting in Glasgow, had a keen debate between 
supporters of the official resolution on rearma- 
ment and those supporting the “ Bevanite” 
amendment from the London Society. Both 
motions insisted on the need to keep armament 
expenditure within limits compatible with the 
maintenance of living standards; but whereas 
the platform pledged support for the United 
Nations and a “fair” contribution to Atlantic 
Defence, the Left came out sharply against the 
arms programme, and lost only by 357,000 votes 


on a ballot of 7 millions 
Party 


At the same time, the 
unanimously called for a Five- 
Power Peace Pact and came out flatly against 
any system of German rearmament. 

A similar demonstration of. the appeal of 
“ Bevanism” to the rank-and-file trade unionist 
was given by the Shop ard Distributive Workers 
Three of the union’s M.P.s, including the con- 
ference chairman, Mr. Padley, were 
57 abstainers in the Defence debate 
Mr Robens 
* Ministerial 


Co-on 


among the 

A fourth, 
upon himself to 
attack upon them, to 


took it mal 


only twelve delegates were prepared follow 
him in voting against the “ Bevanite ” resolution 
on rearmament for which the tone had been set 
by Mr. Padley’s presiding address. This crush 
ing vote serves clear notice that the union will 
align itself with the railwaymen and electrician 
at the next Labour Party conference. 

wind is 
beginning to blow; and not one of these auguries 
was overlooked by the main speakers at the 
Communist Congress. Both Harry Pollitt and 
John Gollan, making the two main reports, pre- 


dicted that a new 


These are clear signs of the way the 


“mass movement” was in the 
making, and that a united front from below would 
before long sweep away both the Tories and 
their in the Labour beadership. The 
however, evidently exclude the 
from their new visiting list! Bevan 


“allies ” 
Communists 
“man of words”, 
were 
and 


was dismissed as a 


strong warnings issued 
Titoists ” 

gog Communist tactics, it 
woo the Labour and trade union rank-and-fil 
he militant “ anti-bourgeois ” policy set out 


* Brittsh Road to Socialism; in this 


against 
“anti-Soviet dema 


seems 


they 
may have some success, especially in the fac- 
tories, on which their new organisational line 1 
to place first emphasis, when industrial conflict 
and conditions come to their aid. 


A Confused Augury 

The voting in the New Jersey primary under- 
lines the need for General Eisenhower's return 
to the U.S. His resignation has left no doubt 
that he intends to campaign actively for the 
nomination, and his now unqualified “ avail 
ability” must certainly have been a last-minute 
asset in the New Jersey contest. Yet his victory 
over Senator Taft, by three to two, cannot be 
counted as a decisive triumph. For the Senator 
had officially withdrawn from New Jersey four 
weeks ago, in protest against what he called the 
“ double-dealing ” of local Republican leaders 
in declaring for the General before the primary 
poll. It was too late, however, for Taft to have 
his name deleted from the ballot. In the cir- 
cumstances, he may well be satisfied with the 
result. He did not have to suffer the handicap 
of relying purely upon “ write-in” votes, but he 
could reasonably claim that in view of his piqued 
refusal to campaign personally in the final stages. 
the votes do not fully reflect his strength in the 
State. This makes the augury confused. Coming 
after his success in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Nebraska, this vote in an Eastern State where 
the Eisenhower forces are strong is at least suffi 
cient to keep the Senator still well in the run 
ning. And Eisenhower's victory is not so over 
whelming as to suggest that he can have the 
nomination without some close and bitter fight- 


The Statesman 


New and Nation, 
ing right up to the moment of the convention 
ballot. Taft’s tactics now must clearly be t 
force the General to declare himself on partic 

hope that he will 


April 19 


in the 
thereby make enemies 


lar domestic issues. 


Tunisia and the U.N. 


Last week’s meeting of the Security 
indicated how compleicly Mr. Eden’: 
to the Arat 
architect of the 
Arab 


The Pakistani representative proposed that 


s has cl anged since he beca: 
Arab League and the 


nationalism towards the end of 


Council should put the French coup in Tun 
on its agenda; he was opposed in the vote, 
only by France, but by Britain too. Since the 
whole American Bloc abstained, the 
failed to the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Thus an Anglo-French accord has been 
reached on the terms that Britain should accept 
the French attitude to Arab demands 
for independence 


not 


motion 


obtain 


‘realistic ” 
In Tunis, as in Morocco, the 
nationalist movements are to be crushed; then 
minor reforms 


are ready 


will be conceded to those wh 
to serve their French masters 
return to traditional imperial methods in N 
Africa is, of course, strictly parallel to Gene 
Templer’s new tough line in Malaya; and 
unexpectedly there have been sharp reactions in 
Karachi. During the Paris s 
ons of the Nation 
Moslem and Asian Blocs were increasingly 
the Western 


decision 


not 


Delhi as well a 
the inierloc 
willing to accept whip 
Security Council’s gives them anoth 
chance to organise a protest against the meth 

of Western imperialism; and they are now busils 
seeking to collect the necessary amount of 
port for a special meeting of the Assembly 


discuss Tunisia. 


PARIS 


Lucky Mr. Pinay 

Our As far as it 
goes, all agree that M. Pinay’s “experiment” has 
started well, and that he is a very lucky man. He 


Pp } 
iaris Correspondent writes 


has succeeded in crystallising the only possible 
in the Chamber—a Right-wing majority, 
half the Gaullists rallied in the 
recent financial votes; and, for the time being, the 
franc is “saved.” There is an overwhelming 
feeling in Parliament that “Pinay must be given 
a chance.” Even the Socialists, without taking any 
responsibility for the “experiment,” are relieved 
to see the Gaullists at sixes and sevens 

The bulk of the 
are for him and have promised 
to help in keeping prices down. 
of the year when—short of a financial panic 
tend to fall. He is surrounded by 
technicians who had been less out of 
action because they had served Vichy. Not only 
the employers but also the banks seem likely to 
be helpful; and one of the corner stones of the 
“experiment” is the that will have to be 
floated some attractive label, probably 
before the summer sets in, in order to cover the 


majority 


to which nearly 


Pinay has several assets 
employer class 
This is a season 
food 
abl 


prices 


more Of 


loan 
under 


Budget deficit, conservatively estimated at 500 to 
600 milliards 

What are the employer class and high finance 
getting in return? 

1) An abandonment of the principle of the 
sliding scale for wages; 

2) a consequent freezing of wages, which 
will be possible if Pinay is at least partly su 
cessful in preventing a rise in the cost of living; 





and Nation, Ay 
not least, the so-called 
designed to give confidence to 
i it that no tax-dodging of 
can rebound on i 
ple of letting bygone 
the French 


W watever may 


fashioned capitalist 


Even Bearing Gilts 


be said 


entrepreneurs 


capitalist with a guilty sins were many—they had at least the 


longed tor more e\ where they saw a chance of profitable busi 
ness, they seized it with both hand between 


a huge Budget deficit; ; ‘ 
: : = 1750 and 1900 they turned a small, predomi 


Indo-China. But 

do the trick. Enough money, it 
raised to bridge the Treasury gap ‘ding nation, and in the process some gains 

é > i ° 

nter; and by that time the war in Korea 4! [eas 


sperscsaicies nantly rural country into the world’s greatest 
partly the Ea 
reached the workers who manned their pli 
ended, some international solution, mills and foundries. What has happened to that 
or otherwise, may have been found for pirit of eager, acquisitive enterprise which was 
: 


hic 
na and—perhaps M. Pinay will be lucky capitalism’s sole justification? The question i 


a case of hanging on pes truc prompted by the strange reaction in official and 
ze numb ¥ techni is at the Ministr ? 
sal nber of technicians at the Min dustrial circles here to the news that the 


| 


ind elsewhere have no faith in u ac ' 
. a Pinay method i British delegation to the International Economic the Am 
ol 1 la net ee ina 


M. Mendés-France, with his policy ©Merence in Moscow had received from th At all 
austerity, termination of the war in viet Union, China and the Communist States without 
1 ‘astern Europe, tentative inquiries for large cow. Inu hi re pre 


increasing quantities of British 


ind an extension of capital invest 


: . se 
re being cut down and not exchange £10 million 


ding a wide range of textiles of good f y—Chinese bristles, egg 


Pinavy—has a much sounder lone 
to offer. But that is the hard way ith the sterling area’s central reserve bean 
} 


r coal against British expo 
easier, more French wa 


dy down to $1,700 m.. the dollar gap sti extile wmicals and metal ther than 
idged, British imports (despite the But! 


WASHINGTON 


ommerce and Communism 


t n equal proportion 
conunuing seriously to outrun exports eals { ire reported to hav 
he word he ded with Rumama 


pound “coasting,” in t 
must, “intermittently but 


relentle Germanys et Union has offered 
ind machinery 
] 


nhill’ even from this angle it might h British t 
hought that Whitehall would have evin« increa gl trade to no 


interest at any chance”, no matter how ymparable propo 


Ea ENS nt, of selling more abroad. When 1 \ choslovakia 
fe ao raion is given to a further relevant 

aha ‘anh ‘ * iarrnias at half the Lancashire cotton workers ar 
be ¢ ded from Gov ‘d with unemployment or short time, and that 


implication, extends this Yorkshire woollens are in little better case—it 
of confused and muddled liberal might even have been supposed that the report 
themselves completely wrong in from 


from Moscow would have evoked = mild 


post-war Policy he enthusiasm, or at least genuine anxiety actively 


to amend the Tait-Hartl 
sistance of the law to Comr 
imions, and to permit the di: 
without arbitration, wi 


to explore the possibilities thus presented. No 
30. Chinese offers to buy British textiles wer 
sugmatised by the Economist as merely 
engages in pro-Communi dangled carrot—“‘ with a bitter Wer 
nployer “would be extreme! “ there not old-established British firms in 
Shanghai prepared to sell textiles, asked Whit 

{1 short-term gains offered | n hall; and what hope could there be of trading 
for the long-term danger of 


erms of his own economi 
wachinery and 

with a country so wicked as to refuse t ze he Communist States most 
nise British Consuls? The F.B.1.’s re 
the Moscow discussions was a masterly ( ) ir consistent views that 


low-downs, impaired morale 


} . | 
something gained if 
kering and name-calling.” Ind 


ind “dup ire not to be empl ) 


in every Conservative and Liberal ney foreign trade shou 


int large enough to have a labour 
i ty) he eechdadl “Lenms ind throughout capitalist industrial cir i 
+ Ubi ir oO o¢ & C on ic 
‘ishing, radio and television, entert reaction was one of hostile scepticism dona ' in their import 


teaching and library work ferentes—whatever the Soviet ion at it ) which 

Americans, even so, are not being triends might appear to be offering, t 

or imtimidated, according tI be a “catch”: no good could come of it 

Liberals who claim terrorisation are yery idea that Communist order 

we-travellers, “incompetent, work and wages to the distressed textile tow men t we strengthen potentially aggre 
negative,” or “show bad jt is greeted with dismay and anger cl y supplying them with British 


here is a reign of fear in t y 
‘ Now it is possible to hold the view th 


! articular kk 
en ~~ ¢ s t te 
. acter patiessron Moscow Conference was intended primarily a t ns of the Mut 
propaganda stunt; but this is clearly not th 
whole story. From speeches made recently 
to rard the Communist leaders in China, Hungary and 
i where in the Eastern Bloc, it rt 
eports on ! clude that the set Cominforn 


Honest and compete 
ild uncover the 
in peace 
of cour 


proposal 


imply as product 
r hysteria. Its earlier r 
proposed a loyalty inv 


vent and the publication by the Depar 


make a final effort to 
tendency of East-West 


ustice of a list of subversive organ 
\ , 
develop more commerce 


hese steps were subsequently taken b ; , 

» Administration. Moreover, a Rey F om ugh one result might be to extricat 

in November would make the polit hancellor from his balance-of-payment 
even more favourable to the In this policy we are not called 

stions icclaim Communist altruism. Thouch ‘ 








452 
bills of trading, it should not be forgotten that 
the benefits of trade mutual: if the war 
potential of the Eastern Bloc were increased by 
imports of British engineering products usable 
for the production either of trains or tanks, the 
timber, grain and other materials which we 
should obtain in exchange are also, from our 
standpoint, strategic materials. 


are 


There remains the Battle Act. So far as arms, 
ammunition and implements of war are con 
cerned, its terms are mandatory 


All military, 
financial o1 


, 
be denied to 
any country which exports such things to the 
Sovict Union or any State “under its domina 


economic aid must 


tion.” With this exception, however, the Act 
gives the Administration some discretionary 
powers. The beneficiaries of the U.S. must get 


Washington’s approval for all exports to Com- 
munist countries; but provided this stipulation 
is observed, the President need not automatic- 
ally cut off the flow of dollar aid to a country 
found to be exporting items of “ 
ficance 


Strategic signi- 
He is entitled to use his judgment, 
after considering what contribution the offender 
is making to the defence of the West, the stra- 
tegic value of the unports it receives in return 
from the East, and whether “ unusual circum- 
stances” would make cessation of dollar aid 
detrimental to the security of the U.S. 

This escape clause gives scope for the British 
Government to make urgent representations to 
Washington. Nobody would suggest exporting 
arms to the U.S.S.R. But we must presume that 
the Eastern offer to buy hundreds of million 
pounds’ worth of British manufactures is condi- 
tional on its ability to secure delivery of some 
capital goods or raw materials. 
have 


These will all 
“strategic significance’’ if the President 
takes a rigid line. In that case Washington should 
be told that we must forgo further dollar aid, 
at the cost to N.A.T.O. of part of the promised 
British defence contribution, unless the Battle 
Act is reasonably interpreted. From the stand 
point of U.S. security, membership of 
N.A.T.O. is vital; the strategic value of the food- 
stuffs and timber we should obtain from the East 
is obvious; and the circumstances in which we 
are placed 


our 


with the alternatives of bigger 
exports or economic ruin staring Us In the face 
are certainly “ unusual” enough. 

The New York Herald-Tribune argues that 
the U.S. must out-bargain the Soviet Union by 
offering to buy even greater quantities of goods 
from Britain and Western Europe. So long as 
the American tariff stands at its present level, 
the suggestion is empty of content; and in any 
case hopes of any marked expansion of European 
exports to a largely self-sufficient American mar- 
ket are flimsy The U.S. Government has 
already recognised that it must allow Japan to 
trade with China, its “ natural market”; other 
wise Japan would be a weak link in the U.S. 
security system. Why should Britain and Wes- 
tern Europe, to whom trade with Eastern Europe 
is just as “ natural’ and vital, be given less sym- 
pathetic treatment? Is Washington so obsessed 
by the idea of weakening the Eastern Bloc 
through a Cold War blockade that it thinks 
nothing of bankrupting its friends in order to 
spite its enemies? Surely the “ free’ capitalist 
U.S. is not paradoxically adopting “increase of 
misery” as a means to dominate the world. 
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A Dangerous Conference 


An explosive situation 1s developing in British 
Central Africa. By its attitude towards recom- 
mendations in favour of Central African federa- 
tion which seem hkely to be made by an 
important official conference that is to meet in 
London next week, the House of Commons may 
shortly have the task of quenching the fuses or of 
setting them alight. 

The fundamental simple. White 
settlers in the Protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland—where Africans out- 
number them to-day by about thirty to one and 
four hundred to one respectively—have agitated 
for many years for self-government, or, as they 
usually express it, for “freedom from White- 
hall.” Their usual means of agitation has been, 
and is to-day, to press for closer association, 
amalgamation, or federation with self-governing 


issue 1S 


Southern Rhodesia. They have argued their 
case on several grounds both political and 
economic; but it is no secret that their principal 


motive 1s to free themselves from certain obliga- 
tions towards the African peoples of these terri 
tories which colonial policy—in line with the 
original treaties that enabled the British to enter 
them peacefully—has always formally accepted 
“Freedom from Whitehall” has meant, and 
means to-day, the freedom for White settlers to 
dominate Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
while preventing Africans from ever obtaining 
any effective say in the management of their own 
affairs or in the conditions which shall rule their 
lives. It means, whether White settlers are pre- 
pared to admit this or not, an extension north 
ward of the racial segregation and discrimination 
which is practised in South Africa and in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Since federation in Central Africa, no matter 
with what paper safeguards, will give White 
settlers virtually a free hand in the two Protec 
torates, the Africans of these territories have un 
derstandably rejected it, just as they have always 
rejected any form of closer association with 
Southern Rhodesia. When the present proposals 
for federation were canvassed in the territories 
last year, African opposition was expressed in 
vehement and unmistakable form. 

If the Lmperial Government were prepared to 
honour its obligations towards peoples whose 
interests it has undertaken to protect, it could 
scarcely have permitted negotiations for Central 
African federation to proceed beyond the initial 
conference that was held at the Victoria Falls 
last summer. Even though African opposition 
was then clear and united, the Government 
none the less decided to hold another conference 
1 year later—that is, during this coming summer. 
Meanwhile pressure was exerted by White 
settler interests to advance the date of this 
second conference and to prepare to rush things 
through. “Part of the hurry,” 
Godfrey Huggins, the Prime 
Southern Rhodesia and a strong supporter of 
federation, “is that the Africans, if nothing is 
done with the propaganda they have got going, 
will become more and more averse to it [that is, 
to federation}, and you might even have trouble 
if you did it.” Under this pressure, the date of 
the conference was advanced to April 23 

But the Africans have not stood still. 


declared Sir 
Minister of 


They 





took this advancing of the date of the second 
conference as a signal that the Government 
would try to override their opposition. For 
some time, accordingly, they have prepared 
themselves for more active steps to avert a fate 
which they are convinced would place them 
in permanent bondage to a small and reactionary 
White minority. In Northern Rhodesia the 
African Congress, strongly supported by the 
African trade unions, elected a 
action council” which should prepare a 
“national stoppage of work” if Government 
insisted on federation. Highly organised 
the copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia, 
African trade unions could certainly close down 
the copper mines if they were sufficiently deter 
mined; and evidence is not lacking that they 
are so determined. In the middle of March the 
miners began to send some of their women and 
children back to the villages, the better to be able 
to sustain the cost of a strike; early in the New 
Year this “action council” began to 
duplicated “* Freedom Newsletter ” 
cated strike action but nothing have 
examined both numbers of this newsletter to 
have appeared so far—that was unlawful. Both 
in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, the Afri- 
can Congresses have sought to make their views 
known to Whitehall, or to secure representation 
at the London conference; when they were 
refused this, they sent unofficial delegations to 
London, and the first of these has arrived 


* supreme 


on 


suc a 
which advo- 
—and we 


Phis show of readiness by organised Africans 
might well have caused the Government, one 
would think, to reconsider its manifest obliga- 
tions as a protecting Power, or at least to adopt 
a more conciliatory attitude towards African 
opinion. But it seems to have had the contrary 
effect. The only European member of the 
“action council”—and one of a brave handful 
in Central Africa—was brought before the Chief 
Justice earlier this month on charges which even 
the Rand Daily Mail of South Africa has called 
‘“lamentably weak,” and which for the most part 
could not be sustained; and summarily placed in 
gaol pending deportation. Such a step—to 
quote the Rand Daily Mail again—“ will have 
the effect of producing the very condition 
which Mr. Zukas [the European in question] is 
supposed to have created, namely, discord be 


tween White and Black.” Another member of 


the “action council,” Harry Nkumbula, is to 
come before the courts next week on simular 


charges. Nothing, one would think, could be 
more calculated to deepen African suspicions, o1 
to worsen race relations, than this hasty attempt 
to silence their most forthright spokesmen, in- 
cluding one of the rare Europeans who have 
taken their side 

Many people in this country, irrespective of 
their political party, condemn the racialism of 
South Africa. There is grave danger that an 
extension of that racialism may take place under 
their very eyes, and in an area for which Britain 
is nescapably and finally responsible 
too late to prevent this. 
will produce no more than recommendations to 
the Government. 


It is not 
Next week’s conference 


If these recommendations are 
in favour of federation, no matter with 
paper safeguards, they must be rejected 


what 
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London Diary 


Winston! He always 


without good roast beef during 


old 
work 


said we 


and now he won't have the fares put 


up—at any rate outside London, where the 
lamage has been done already That is the 
first reaction that Winston’s intervention with 


the Transport Tribunal was supposed to evoke 


Winston understands public relations. So far, 
0 good. But did Winston, in fact, give us roast 
beet? And what can he do about fares? First, 


oy throwing the increases back to the Consulta 
five Committee 
who, 


to consider, he shows people 
after all, have already 
thing by their 


shown him some 
votes in local elections) that he 
about their interests, and that it 
he cannot suddenly give them what they want 


thar ¢ 
‘ila i‘ 


really 


cares 


ill because of nationalisation. Secondly, 


he Consultative Committee may be able some 
what to change the incidence of hardship; it 


do somebody a bit of good 


can 


} 


even if only the 


‘ason-ticket holders or “ early morning ” travel- 
lers. The changes, however, are not likely to 
very material because recently increased costs 
innot be reduced, and Winston 


railway of the 


even will 


hardly ax a subsidy out 


1} 
(Nancelior 

7 * * 
Tt 


If General Templer’s methods “ appease 


Maiaya, it will be the first success of many post 


war attempts to suppress’ Asian revolution by 
torce. The threat to starve the villagers by chemi- 


cally destroying crops, if carried out, would pro 
iuce, not collaboration with the British, but the 
permanent and bitter hatred of the survivors. It 

suld be a stage—an unforgivable stage—worse 
than punishing a village by imposing a twenty 
vo hours curfew and reducing its 


People are not turned into informers on behalf 


fice ration 


conquerors by such means, even when the 


ire also treated to a house-to-house distribuuon 
questionnaires which few villagers can read 
someone told me that General Templer was a 
lever man, but it sounds as if he has been listen 
ing to the rubber planters and business men who 
‘ep saying that “you can’t cure terrorism by 
The phrase is as old as empire 
is British rule in Ireland or India 


estion to which none of us yet know 


political means 


ind as dead 
Phe qu 
the answer is whether things have gone so far in 


Malaya that one must rule out a sensible ag 





ment between the British and an independent 
ration uniting the Chinese, Malays and 

Che British administration is hand: 
few men 


who can talk Chinese; it had not apparently oc 


idmunts 
Indians 


ipped by having at its disposal very 





rred to settlers or soldiers that their peace, and 

ndeed their lives, depended on being able to 

communicate readily with the largest and most 

ergetic part of the inhabitants of the ntry 
vhere they are trying to maintain themsel 

* * . 
Anvone who thinks that settlers in Northern 
ydesia are fit for the responsibilities of 





‘rament which the present federation pro 
ils would impose on them might care to con 
plate a sample of Northern Rhodesian news 


that has ju 





come to! 
deportation pro eedings in 


i by the Northern Rhodesian Governme! 








against Simon Zukas, a youthful European v 

has taken a lead in helping to organise Africa 
opposition to Central African federation; and it 
comes trom a normally 


newspaper, the 


respectable settler 
Mail. A 
before these court proceedings agai 
Mail on April 4 commented that “an acquittal 


The 


Livingstone few day 


nst Zukas, the 


at this stage cannot be risked.” commenta 


tor went on to say that: “I am inclined to think 
that it is a great pity that we could not have 
hired a mobile Gestapo unit to eliminate him 
without fuss one dark night.” he Northern 


Rhodesian Government does not, however, 


favour political murder. It is enough that Zukas 
was sentenced to be deported, and imprisoned 


:intil he goes 
* * * 


private research on 


Whenever | little 


television, 


1 do a 
the pop the most frequent 
answer I get is “ Haven't got it 

Chose without it 


would do 


larity of 
and don’t want 
seem afraid of what tt 
and Mr. Robert Silvey’ 
Quarterly on a recent 


to their lives 
B.B.C 


audience research 


report in the 


* campaign tends to confirm 


ome of their fears. Although I wasn’t surprised 


hat the proportion of licence-holders wa 
ighest among those with less than £1,000 a 
year, | confess I was astonished to hear that 
nearly half of them left school at fourteen and 


ire now in the £225-£400 group 


from the cash cost of a TV set, 


For apart 
the cathode-ray 
xe will have served you well if it lasts two 
C14 I 


vou 


car and a new one will cost learn 


1at some dealers will now insure against 
is, but the premiums are so large that you 
dearly 


ire in effect buying a new tube 


advance instalments.) A TV set will soon be the 
modern equivalent of the cottage piano in every 
Edwardian front parlour; the initial outlay is 
roughly comparable, the prestige analogy exac 

\ real slump in this country would, no doubt 
first and hardest among th 


with hire-purchase firms 


hit television 





luxuries 
ing sets and pawnbrokers valuing them at a few 
l each. Meanwhile, what has been } 
‘sound radio”—most TV owne: 
have entirely given it up 

* * * 


other comparisor M 


e in theatre 


the many 
Silvey gives—the 


Among 
and cinema 


going, the waning interest in hobbies (excep 


gardening), the diminishing lure of “the local’ 


one of the most interesting facts 1s that 42 
per cent. of “viewers” are doing less reading 
True, this would have been much more inter 


esting if the report had been able to say wha 
they are reading less of; but the educational level 
of the majority 


th the fruits of 


as this report sees it), coupled 


wi one’s own observation, y 


gests that it may be no bad thing to wean them 
from it 


better. 


away provided television offers so 
thing The 
aid to be that 25 per cent. of TV 
their friends less, but that 40 per cent. 1 


t 
friends The obvious implication tha 


effect on “social Ii 


owners { 


more 
xtra visitors come for the televisior 


that a friend of mine was earnestly and unsmil! 


ingly assured the other day by a new T' wner 
that the thing has great value as a kind oi | < 
yspitality. “You can put your visitors in} 


tf the set.’ said this 


man, “give them a 
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chocolates, and the [| stay perfect jute 
unt *s fume then But I doubt 

’ th habus Mr. Sil has dis 
COV are lasung o They are the habits 
{ new TV owners. People settle down when 
he novelty i mm ott—vou should ve 
three vear I'm told After that, people go 

It-way back to iding, to hobbik ven to 
ordinary radio The man in my a untat 
who was loudest in his criucisms of television 
programmes now (having got over th welty 
:idmuts his main dread be i vuld 
uddenly and by| I 
reading again 

. . * 

At the end of 1950 when the Insti ol 
4 ontemy It \ Art <« pene d tl r premises n 
Dover Stre they said that one of their obje 
tives was to become a laboratory of the at \ 
the time, an acquaintance remarked tha 


When I went there last week 1 was reminded 
remiarh The 


too tastichor 


incharitable atmosphet 


was just a little too 
airways stat i 


LC.A. have, howe 


ver, organised many worth 
vhile activit and their latest n ea " 
ticularly interesting: an international scul; 
competition. An anonymous donor has 0 


£24,500 a 


prize money and the subject ot 
competition 1 The Unknown Po i 
Prisoner It claimed that this imphes no 
ruslit l ’ yet tac { +} wr \ ' 
political Of vustic Dias and the jury of nin 
critics, professors and curators has been sel 1 
to represent all five continents. Since Januar 


of this year, when it was first announced, 3,000 
ipplications have been received from 52 diferent 
UNI Considering the utle, it perhaps 
mnificant that the largest number—450 appli 
imion has come from Germany. At one time 


vas hoped that some of the Communist coun 









tt vould participate. But it now seems un 
lik A pity. It might well have turned out 
it the actual imag f The Victim wa vilar 
n both sides of the [ron Curtain 
* * * 

O day some months ago I received a visi 
from Mr. Altrced Kohlberg H x plained 
po y enough, that he had seen referet to 

in this yournal a member otf a body 

illed the China Lobby. He had con yinform 
me that no such Lobby existed, unk Ww 
) Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, who runs th 

in ¢ na Policy Association, publish 1 poh 

il paper, and exerci uch pr re on th 
Go ment as any private individual has the 
right to do Ir he was a clo friend of 

v1 Senators who were also interested in 
( 1. but why not if he was a China Lobby 

nt imably the N.S. & N. was a Socialist 
I ind so on. Now I do not doubt that 
Mr. k Iberg honestly holds his opinions and 
1 af d to advocat tn 1 will i ) 
But I find lithcult to bel il nor 
yng dollar vas behind an tt 

t i la on behalf of Chiang Kai-shek wu 1 

, {the United Sta 1 ! 

hin pol \ i real ! 
how 1 h Soong mot there is, It is 7 ib 

i priva i ulation nt 
) | ’ i i il 
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other human beings, since the Pharaohs. I did 
not argue with Mr. Kohlberg. That admirable 
American magazine The Reporter has now 
published the first part of a real exposure of the 
China Lobby (to be completed in its next issue 

Although it is clear that The Reporter's re- 
searches have yielded much that is at present 
unpublishable, the results already tell a fantastic 
story, full of dynamite: they provide a very full 
commentary on Mr. Kohlberg’s statement that 
the China Lobby, apart from himself, does not 


exist. , 
CRITIC 


‘WT mr ’ ‘TT Ae fi y 
CULTURE CURFEW 
Government economies include the closing of the 
water-colour gallery at the Tate, the aboliuon of the 
evening session at the V. & A. Library and the closing 
of the Upper Galleries of the British Museum every 
A 


other da Vews wem 


In totalitarian mht 
Lamps are fading one by one, 
Art and culture hide their light 
Tides of darkness rolling on 
But with ‘Treasury load-shedding 
Murky gloom is also spreading 
In Bloomsbury and Kensington 


Babylon's anuquities, 

Wealth of India and Cathay, 
Upper Egypt’s Galleries 

Close on every other dav, 
While the Whitehall axe descending 
On all cultural over-spending 
Slashes at the V. and A 


Or Millbank the ‘Treasury shears 
Find their horrid work to do, 

Cox with Cotman disappears 
Permanently from our view 

Students may derive instruction 

From the faultless reproduction 
Sold to aid the revenue 


No expenditure 1s waste 
Lavished by the guardian State, 
elevating public taste 
In the dim Protectorate 
Grants for cultural custodian 
Of Nigerians and Cambadian: 
Not one penny for the Tate 


The clod, the Vandal and the lout, 
Keepers of the public purse, 

One by one the lights put out, 
Earn the Babyloman curse 

Now by summary confiscation 

Ihrusting treasures of the nation 
Underneath the Treasury hearse 

SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and § - for each of the others printed. 
Paste entrics on a POSTCARD. 


Protesting against unrestricted shooung of sea 
birds off the French Coast which is being adver 
tised by the French Railways, Miss Nash Thomas 
said, at Ickenham Natural History Society A.G.M 
on Friday that these would, in fact, be British birds 
feeding on fore gn soil—Uxbridge Weekly Post 
(P. Higgin 


It's a disgrace when your son asks you, ‘ Daddy, 
who were our people ?* and you can't tell him 
beyond your grandfather, It’s a disgrace. It’s a 
disgusting thing for a man not to be able to go 
back a few generations Speech by editor of 
Burke's Peerage reported in Manchester Guardian 
(G. Jenkins 


Iwo thoroughbred racehorses went to a cinema 
at Notungham today where there was a private 
showing of the newsreel of the Grand National 
They seemed so interested it was run through 
twice.——Sta Harold Myers 
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The Road from Hoa-Binh 


Aout twenty miles from Hanoi the security 
police were waiting in a cutting. They stopped 
the car and pointed to a line of tanks and lorries 
drawn up at the roadside. “We are now at the 
front,” said the captain. Somewhere far away, 
bombs were thumping down with the sound of 
prize potatocs being emptied out of a sack on to 
an earthen floor A_ few legionaries, rosy- 
cheeked and bearded like fierce Santa-Clauses, 
awaited in boredom their turns to move off 
When the security officer went fussily away, the 
captain told his driver to pull out of the line and 
go up to the head of the queue. Waiting until 
the half-track in front had a lead of a hundred 
ind fifty yards, we started off after at. This 
method of moving vehicles singly through the 
danger-zone had recently replaced the convoy 
system. Before reaching Hoa-Binh there were a 
hundred natural death-traps. Whenever the 
Viet-Minh felt like doing so, they could pick off 
an isolated car, but the new arrangement had put 
an end to the regular massacres that took place 
when a solid jam of vehicles, immobilised, say, by 
the blowing of a couple of bridges, was annithi 
lated at the pleasure of the attackers 

We climbed through a landscape of Hebridean 
harshness Fishermen with thighs protruding 
from their palm-leaf coats as muscular and sym 
metrical as those of frogs dipped nets the size of 
large handkerchiefs into muddy streams. The 
water’s surface shivered with the explosion of 
heavy guns in the casemates above. The roar ot 
our engine in a low gear muffied the sound of 
their discharge; but we felt the blast, a gentle, 
recurrent concussion as if rubber-insulated 
chassis-members had worked loose, and werc 
beating together under the car. Topping a low 
hill we saw the jungle flowing towards us through 
shallow valleys, and on the southern horizon 
arose a jagged denticulation of hills. These were 
the mountains of Chinese landscape painting, 
called calcares by the French, who are as im 
pressed by them as are the Chinese. The captain 
groped for his camera, then changed his mind as 
we passed an abandoned car with a sprinkling of 
clean holes in the bodywork 

The opportunity for photography soon came. A 
group of men holding their guns like tired deet 
stalkers barred the road. We pulled up in a 
spattering of distant fire-crackers. A  sergeant- 
major, grinningly invulnerable, came up saluting 
“A bit of a scrap up in the woods, Sir.” ‘* What's 
that down there?” the captain asked, his eye 
caught by the tortoise-like shifting of something 
under a_ blanket 


Following his gaze, the 
sergeant-major seemed a little surprised a 
couple of chaps caught a packet.” <A strange 
primness suddenly muted the professional insen- 
sibility of his voice. “That one lost both legs.” 
Phin rain and plum-blossom blew in our faces as 
the captain composed his picture: the bodies at 
the dramatic intersection of the thirds, the middle- 
distance with its roofless pagoda, the background 
of fabulous mountains. A click of the shutter, 
and we moved off 

Under some unscen compulsion peasants were 
working with feverish energy to clear the jungle 
back trom the road. “The verb défricher is not 
exactly correct,” the captain said in gentle correc- 
tion. “It means, to clear for cultivation—which 
is hardly the case. At all events, it is a waste of 
ume. It would take years 


clear the jungle 
back to beyond machine-gun range of the road 
Perhaps after all we are justified im using your 
verb, although the agricultural aspect is certainly 
unintentional.” He waved his hand towards a 
low hill-top, shaved of its vegetation and scarred 


“Can you imagine what it 
is like to be up there waiting to be attacked? In 
this war you may sit in such a post for two, even 
three years without ever seeing the enemy. Then 
one night your first action happens, and often it 
is your last 


with defence-works 


I don’t mind confessing that I get 
an eerie sensation 

It is the feel 
ing that I am at grips with something ant-like 


“Is it cowardice? I hope not 
rather than human. These unemouonal! people 
I feel that m 
intelligence and my endurance are not enough 
lake, for instance, those fellows they send up to 


in the grip of some blind instinct. 


dig holes close to the wire, before an attack 
You'd expect them to show some human reaction 
when our supporting guns start dropping shells 
imongst them; but they don’t rhey go on dig 
ging until they're killed, and then some other 
kind of specialist fellows come crawling up and 
drag the bits and pieces away. Some ume later 
that night you know the shock-troops are going 
to come up and get into those holes, and then 
you're in for it. Losses simply don’t bother them 
Ali they’re concerned about is not leaving any 
thing behind. Do you know, they actually tie a 
piece of cord to every machine gun, so that 
yon as the chap who’s using it gets knocked out 
they can haul it back to safety.’ 

Vhe rearing shapes of the calcaires took up the 
captain's attention On all sides th 


CSE mi 


limestone ruins soared up from the matied 





their surfaces seamed and pitted like carious t 
Whole armies could have played hide-and 
ibout = th 


bases, protected from the air in 





il 


innumerable caverns, and from the ground behind 


an impenetrable pallisade of tree-trunks. Even 
tank-crews might have felt themselves nakedly 
exposed as their road wound slowly through these 
simister labyrinths. Beyond a natural gateway, 
vhere the calcaires closed in on the road in a 
miniature Khyber Pass, lay Ao-Trac, prncipal 
defence-post on what remained of Route Coloniak 
No. 6, and supplies base for Hoa-Binh, which wa 
en miles farther on. Strong points had been 
built at fifty-yard intervals in the bottleneck out 
side Ao-Trac, and here hundreds of Vietnames« 
suspects were purging their offence by torced 
labour, while Senegalese overseers, ebony-masked 
colossi, strode switch-armed amongst them 

Sun broke through the clouds lying along the 
rim of surrounding hills, and shone on the steel, 
the canvas, and the earthworks of Ao-Trac Vhe 
officers’ mess was in a dug-out and every time the 
heavy guns fired, earth slid down like loose snow 
from the sloping roof. “I echo,” said the colone! 
“ General De Lattre’s words, namely, that we are 
here to stay for ever. To these I add in the 
humility befitting my lesser rank—if God wills it, 
plus a single stipulation, that they continue to 
send us a sufficiency of shells, and half a litre of 
wine per man per day.” He laughed suddenly; a 
full-blooded man, happily acclimatised to the 
proximity of death. The junior officers produced 
obedient guffaws 

“We try to look after ourselves here,” the 
colonel said, “with particular emphasis on the 


rations. The men get the same food as the 
officers. Might as well be comfortable as long 
is—” The diabolical crash of 155 mm. howitzer: 


drowned the rest of his words, and set the unfilled 
Shells p! 
with harsh sighs into the sky and exploded six 


Burgundy glasses chiming thinly 





seconds later in staccato thunder. “ By the way 

the colonel said, “I’m afraid Hoa-Binh’s quit 
out unless you feel hke being parachuted in. ‘Th: 
Viets are shelling the Black River ferry now 
Sank the ferry-boat vesterday with the sex 








_— 


SSicaanacounesaist 


ay a4 












1achine-gun fire had filled in t 
canonading, and 
ic&re 
the tank in acti 

the colonel said He pushed back 
ind got up. “I'm afraid I must leave you 
you'll be staying the night. You'll find it 
primilive—and, of course, noisy. We've 
settled in yet, but I’ve great plans for the millior Add to these 

Come back and see us in a year’s time, lur iran 


> you you won't recognise the place 


ther 


ce, COASTAL an 


> overhead { 
ive days later, in Hanoi, the general called aw t hone and electricit 
onference. Its point came towards the 


a discourse lasting forty minutes, but the 


produce revenu 
1d ol 


he pennies of the public conve 
in the Budget—but some 
in the nust t used 
ration, “ People put it to me this way,” said yielded by various lic 
general, his fine brooding eves fixed rather Ice ie liberation, moreover, Guernsey 
eproachtully on his audience “* Having providing certain essential ery 
eved your purpose in torcing the enet i det to help the resettled island 
batt having destroyed in that bat broadly imilar in Jersey, 


quipped divisions—why do vou in ( ture here 


rrespondents, knowing what was coming, could 


take only a mild connoisseurs’ interest from incot 


ence 
umble 


r 6,000 org 


is above three milliot 
many m in a position where, itew hundred people i spe 
ipposiuon, they can no longer no effort to keep pace with the 
mploved?” In deference to this logic, which is ! { y ~ck 
nanswerable,” said the general, “I have 

the centre of gravity ot ou 


deliberately 


neeforward be concentrat 


Cu i 
ind Hoa-Binh, which is now without valuc 
has been evacuated. I do not wish t 


he number of casualties we sustaine 
totally successful operation (which 1 an index 
nemy completely off his guard), but T will inform wh traders and shopkeepers 
s than ten were killed.” was bad this winter 
Norman Li wave been one sign of th 


1 good season for tomatoes, potatoes 


Hybrid Isles para bmctyge aay centr Mlle 


un sources of the islands’ income 


<j about 100,000 holidaymaker 
If. WHat Home Rute MEANS ' thant £2'S taiilion a 
en centuries, the Channel Isl } Which makes much of it mati 
giance directly to the Brit ( . Bermuda, expects more than 250,000 visit 
have never been absorbed in I } recely f » £5 
Isolauon helped to preset i ‘ ! eriou It i 
tus and to underwrite their peculiar nly | in the British I legal reg 
government; though the d ‘ tion and grading hotel! id board 
ished over them, the islander i uses. And this 


k of their autonomy. Even 


compariso 


ye wit ntal holida 
the recen curtailed and sustained ad‘ 
xccupation, by cutting them off from the increasing volume 
w five years, gave a new emy 
ty. It is not real independen 
Council may over-ride the local legisla- vides the island 
ind Acts of Parliament apply to t 
ir various States concur n 


¥ mainland 


apart, 
* income 
thousand 
ind ton 
teudal traditions it is rather s; Guern i 

rule enjoved by eives nearly { nilhon 
ultimately to some ind another £750,000 trom « 
war, Guernsey 

is What the islanders want ard through wh 

lands are small in area and popu heir produce, 
over a hundred square miles ind mainlanc 
yusand population—and that thes 


vurse either of Britis! 
And, as they learnt 


even defend them effectiy 
Breton coasts 
then, have ¢ 

lation? “I prefer,” a prominent ts for whom the Bart 
be y recenth SEC n iON 
pond. In England I would be an £120,000 
Hor.” And i 
an extravag 
east thes 


xf Guernsey said to me, “t 


clear that ration 
proved both efficient i financtal 
ind bot! ¢ needed w 


are at Stake 
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Guernsey and Jersey have about 1,500 people per 


square mile, or three times the density of the 
United Kingdom. Yet there has been much post 
war construction on both islands, with home 
purchase assisted by official loans carrying interest 
charges below two per cent. In Guernsey, for 
example, up to the end of last year, 650 house 
had been built for sale, and 250 more were under 


construction ; another 200 had been put up by the 
States Housing Authority for letting 
the I Deputy who is 
Authority, told me that another 
eliminate the most ur 
hist of 500. He ha 
to suspend it 


John Jones, 
chairman of 
200 house 


from the w 


ibour the 
would 
gent cas iting 
recently persuaded the State 

home-purchase loan 


lor one year, 


© that a proper zoning and development plan can 
be drawn up to prevent further encroachments on 
land of scenic or horticultural value 

Although, to the mainland visitor, the g: 
must seem archaic, 
onservative, there 
the 


vern- 
ment of the island parochial 
hittle doubt that it 
‘They 
doomed to perpetual 
But they have managed to climb out 
difficulties that beset them after the libera 
von, and to put their affairs back into the familiar 
pattern, Of course, they remain highly vulnerable 
A series of bad crops, combined with a recession 
in Britain which cut down holiday travel, would 


and cems 


meet wishes of 
the 
frustration 


of th 


most islander move 


lowly ; hustler is 


upset the delicate balance of their economies and 
cause grave hardship. For the moment, however, 
they seem content as they are—creatures rather 
than makers of history 

St. Helier, Jersey NORMAN MacK! nz1t 


‘ 
In Senegal 
7 
W HAT appeared to be the main door was occu 
pied, with a great swooshing of skirts and flounc- 
a crush of Dakar’s bold and 
Dakar are usually 
ilive and alight with these girls and their mamas, 


sleeves, by 
brilhant girls 


ing of 


rhe streets of 


made up to the nines in red and green and 
chocolate robes and crazy cock-eyed turbans—tor 
Islam seems to frown on female usefulness out- 
side the home, although not (at least in West 
Africa) on feminine adornment—yet it had 


seemed unlikely they would go to political mect- 
ings. They were too much occupied, one would 
think, with striding long-limbed to market, or 
visiling the street where sewing machines click 
ind whirr outside fifty dark-doored tailors’ shops, 
or addressing themselves to the urgencies of gos- 
sip, while sitting cross-legged on the pavement 
Perhaps in general they don't go to political 
this one, what with Léopold Senghor 
and the other two parliamentary representatives 
of Senegal about to speak “on the use they had 
made of their mandates” in Paris, at the Palais 
Bourbon, was more of a social occasion 

The main door, in any case, was barred; the 
policeman on duty explained that its use was re- 
served for the ladies, Islam in West Africa pre- 
serves, it seems, at least this last prudence. 


meetings 4, 


Re 
coiling, one was caught on a tude of sweeping 
gowns and brandished copper-coloured arms; but 
neither the girls nor their mamas seemed to mind 
this assault upon their privacy. A litde farther 
along the outside wall of this open-air cinema, 
the men’s door was also closed, for by this ume 
the place was declared to be full and over-full; 
ind was left but to try to sneak in 
Others had also thought of 
tratagem, so that IT was elbowed along with 
aged notables, baletul and wand-waving, ignoble 


nothing 
through the wings 
this 


urchins and a pack of belated arr was) until 
chance pushed me right out int f > 
Bevond 


, the front of the 


) ae fir < 
proceeding wi On every side there ex- 


tended a sea © 


waiting faces, turbans, here and 


there a vencrable beard; far beyond, and some- 
where at the back, 
giggling girls again 
a roar of 


blessed 
There came at this 

But the agitation was 
not for me; for a White man in their midst they 
had neither interest mMimMosity 

Even in considerable towns, such as Dakar in 
Senegal or Abidjan in the Ivory Coast, the French 
have bothered themselves little or not at 


emouonal or heir attitude 


there were those 


excitement 


nor 


all with 
social colour bars 
towards Africans is seldom complicated, as it is 
in South Africa and in territories of British 
ettlement, by deeply held racialist prejudice, by 
automatic belief in White superiority as such, or 


by gratuitous horror of miscegenation Chey 


keep their eyes fixed firmly on the main chance 


of growing rich. And -yet there are nearly 
is many Frenchmen in Senegal as there are 
Britons in Kenya, while there is only half the 


number of African 
his Gallic good sense about race relations is 
evidently 


just as reflected, in turn, by 


attitude of Africans towards Europeans 


the 
Tough 


and turbulent though political struggles have 
lately been in French West Africa, they have 
been on the political and economic plane. No 


doubt there are exceptions, for extremists can 
everywhere be found; but the issues that matter 
in French West African politics are not racial 
issues the old 
The French 


so much as economic issues, as 


familiar conflicts of rich and poor. 


appear to feel no more superiority or contempt 
towards Africans than accustomed masters usu- 
ally do towards their servants. What Africans 


strive for, in reverse, is the grant of political and 
economic rights for Africans, not as Africans, but 
as human beings 

Arriving at Bamako, in the Western Sudan 
I dined one evening in one of the smarter of the 
two or three European restaurants with a group 
of African trade union officials; and I dined there 
at their invitation. Neither they nor the French 
men and women at surrounding tables seemed at 
all put out by this mingling of the races; and on 
Saturday evenings, I am told, mixed dancing 
@ common thing. Just as the presence of the un 
explained European at an African political meet 
ing in Dakar not to 
audience, so in Bamako it was 
without any 
happened 


seemed matter to tw 





possible to dine 
racialist nonsense with Africans who 
and this is the point—to be heavily 
at odds with the Administration. The battle was 
going on all right; but the choice of ground wa: 
different. That is not to say that no segregation 
exists in French West Africa: though prohibited 
by the law, it 1s none the less widely enforced by 
economic and administrative pressure and device 
But it operates on the same principle as the prin 
ciple which dissuades working men 
and staying at the Ritz 

Having no emotional difficulty in accepting at 
any rate the theoretical equality of all persons in 
the French Union, the French Constituent 
Assembly in the months following the war made 
little difficulty in accepting the lo: Lamine Gueve 

so called after its Senegalese proposer, a promi- 
nent member of the French Socialist Party—by 
which all French subjects were declared to be 
French citizens. Then, in 1946, the Constitu 
tion of the Fourth Republic brought the French 
Empire formally to an end, and enunciated the 
doctrine of the French Union by which all 
might in time become self-governing 
*“dominions.” By the same Constitution there 
was initiated the election of African (and other 
oversea) Deputies. I remember them when they 
first took their seats in the Palais Bourbon, and 
how their being there, a solid group of coloured 
faces sitting well to the Left of centre, came as a 
sharp reminder that the war against Hitler had 


from dining 


colonies 





point - 
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than one empire to its roots 
Compared with current British practice, these 
French concessions of 1945 and 1946 went far in 


Nothing less than far-reaching conces- 
it seems, could have kept the peace in 
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more 


deed 
Ons, 
French colonies; and in Madagascar 
China, where fell 
velopment of nationalism, the peace was not kept 
They instituted, for exa 
roll for all eight Territories of the vast ar« 
forms French West Africa—running from the 
Atlantic Ocean right into the middle of the Con 
tinent; 


and Ind 


concessions short de 





ale, a common electoral 








Territories have over three 


million parliamentary voters, of whom about one 


to-day these 
third are said to exercise their right; and of these 
three million 100,000 will be White 
In Senegal about 600,000 African voters send two 
Western Sudan about 
900,000 send four; and the story is 


less than 


Deputies to Paris; in the 
much the m 


in the other six Territories. Even in the Conseils 


Généraux—which can be likened, with many 
reservations, to the Legislative Councils of non 
self-governing British territories—the Africans 


with the Whites 


For these Conseils, it is true, there is a double 


have more than parity 





electoral roll (except in Senegal and most re 
cently—thanks to the influence of events in the 
Gold Coast—in French Togoland); burt the 
African roll elects more conseillers than th 
‘citizens’ roll (on which most voters are White 

In the Sudan, for example, about 7,000 voters 
on the “citizens’” roll elect 20 conseillers, while 
some $00,000 African voters elect 40 conserllers 
Phe White vote, as Africans emphasise, is worth 
much more than the non-White vote—and_ the 
lot Lamme Gueye (making all French subjects 


into French citizens) has been carefully frustrated 

Even so, British practice outsid 

West Africa has lagged considerably behind thi 
On paper, then, and in the social amenities of 


it this point 


everyday life, the French have stepped some wa\ 
towards a common society based on equal right 
opportunities for all. In 1946, an end 
made, under severe African pressure, to th 


and 
Wa 
system known as wndigénat, under which colonia! 
idministrators had the virtually unqualified ri 
to arrest, 

deemed to 





confine, or fine 


such 


anyone whom they 
treatment—a_ system 


source of 


deserve 
used as a regular ‘convict 
With African 
began to grow and flourish with unexpected speed 
Trade and became active 
and numerous; political organisations broke loose 
from Metropolitan examples and began to search 
for, and to find, forms of their own. Yet at the 
same time in France there was at work another 
and contrary process—heralded by the defeat of 
the first Constitution in the referendum of 1946 
and the election of a new Constituent Assembl\ 
and this was soon seen to mark a retreat from 
the ideas and the men of the Liberation. After 
1946 the reforming content of these concessions 
to African opinion was gradually to drain away 
and in its place there was to flow in the practice 
of the imperial past 

“I have the French 
administrator remarked to me in Abidjan, 
we are holding the Blacks in our territories bette: 
The British, he appeared 
to think, were almost soft-headed, let alone soft 
hearted, in making concessions to the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria that were not absolutely prised out 


labour 


these concessions, consciousnes 


unions co-operatives 


impression,” a senior 


that 


than you are in yours.” 


of them. The notion that it might be intelli 


from the imperial point of view to anticipat 
trouble, and to try to provide for it, seemed to him 
a pure illusion. While the parliamentary con 
cessions in French West and Equatorial Afric 
remain, of course, what they were—and th 
number of African deputies has indeed increased 


since 1946—the 


French have by this tum re 
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Chairs for my customers 


—hip-pip hooray! 


* My latest dining version of the traditional 
Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, * is causing 
many people to sit up in comfort and take notice 
retains all the endearing and enduring virtues of 1 
kind, but garnishes them with new graces and 
refinements. Note the pleasing proportions, the 1 
waxed finish and the detachable pallet cushio 
successfully avoid shining atter-effects no matter how 
often you sit on them. My chairs are designed with 
the tenderest consideration for the sitter’s 

his pocket) in either natural or dark wood. Al 
furniture shops get a supply. Call it a poli 

chair and chair alike, or better still call at you 


stockist and see them for yourself.” 


FURNITURE HIGH 














—from that day to this, I have 
never been able to accustom 
myself to any other tobacco— ~ “T think Id like 
BARNEYS. 


i” 


a White Horse 


better than anything ” 


Smo 
patct I 
to many lane it myl as 


Punchbowie Barneve (medium), and Passens Pleasese (iid MAXIMUM Prices :—Bottles 35,-, 4-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 96, Miniature Bottles 3/8, 
Home Price 4 54. oz, ae 


John Sinclair Lid., Manuftrs., Neweastle-upon-Tyue as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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than countered their eltect by the persistent and 
ruthless use of their Direct Rule 
that taken toto the French 
Empire and never dismantled. Disposing still of 
great practical powers—notably of sovereign con- 
trol of the the 
French Africa has lately shown that France means 
to retain the es 
what 


apparatus ol 


was over in from 


police colonial government of 


ence and the core ot 
the 
been strongly influenced 
influenced—by 
dustrial 


imperialism, 


no matter laws may say is it has 


and some say decisively 
and in 


In 


provided by 


planting, commercial, 
the French 


parbamentary 


interests in territories 


spite ot the tagade 
election of parliamentary deputies to Paris, there 
that the 


hanged in the 


is much to suggest balance olf colonial 


power has scarcely last ten year 


Strong evidence of this can be found as much 


unhappy fate ol 
the at their face 


in the Africans who have tried 
to take 


economl 


in the 
has lately attended 
Atrica 
Basti 


law value, as great 


expansion which 
colonial interests in French 


Dakar, Senegal DAVIDSON 


Wessex Glovers 


S bOCKS and gillyflowers, primroses and daflodii 
nodding and bowing under a bustling cast 
wind in the garden of Mrs. Abbott's cottage at 
the the Dorsetshire Stour 
Indoors, where everything was bright as a new 
the 


Were 


lodber in valley of 


plated pin, no sign of industrial activity met 


Yet the 


outworkers in 


hundred 
Dorset, 


eve cottage Was one ol 


which this area ot 


the border 
sew 80-90 per cent 
the 
under 


north-westwards acro COUNTY 


Somerset, of the gloves pr 
forty-odd glove factories in Yeovil, 
Ham Milborne Ma 


a hand-worker: with strong thread and 


duced by 
Stoke 
Abbott is 
a tnangular needle, thoroughly 
paper, the 
tutched darts decorating the back of 
the “making” of Cape 
American market For half a 
outworker attached to 
Yeovil, high up 
thatched 
a century, Mrs 


and Port 
rubbed down on 
the 
hand 
the 


has 


“ pointing * 
the 
for 


emery she does 


and vloves 
century she 
Yeovil 
Hill, 


which, again 


been one firm 
Nearer 
is another 
hall 


the 


on Dragon there 


cottage in for 
Jeans 


making of 


has also carried 
Yeovil 

But her sewing has been done with a machine 

her life, but lately, with the 


over 


on pointing and gloves 


treadle for most of 
coming of electricity, power-driven 
These 


last large 


two doyennes of what is, 1 suppose, the 
industry left in England, 
have memories of days and conditions that 
Mrs. Abbott had learned trom her 

local “ bag-woman” used to call, 
either to deliver work or to collect the made-up 


scale cottage 
now 
seem remote 


mother how the 


bundles wrapped in a_ red 
the maker's 


label For 


bundles to Gillingham, six miles away, the “ bag 


vloves in 
handkerchief 
sewn-on 


cotton 


with name on a small 


leather carrying these 


woman” would be paid a penny a bundle; and 


she would travel in all weathers. So too, would 
Mrs 


she would trudge three miles to get to the Yeovil 
factory by 


Jeans, who told me that as a young woman 


six in the morning, be home with her 


quota of work im ume to make her husband’s 


breakfast and get the children off to school, and 
be back again at Yeovil to deliver the day’s com 


pleted work by early afternoon. ‘To-day, I fancy 


there are tew outworkers capable of such ardours 


and endurances They work at home (though, 


for greater case of control, most Yeovil manufac 


turers would rather have them in the factory) 


either because they have family responsibilities or 
because they lke making their own “ 
some it means a living; for others, pin-money 


hours.” For 


three 
the 


In the making of gloves there 


main types of machine sewing 


are 
“ prixseam,” 


edges of the leather stitched fiat 
against each other, as in hand-sewing; 


two being 
“ pique,” 
in which one edge is lapped over the other; and 
which the 


over 


joined edges are 
The 
the 


sides of the finger 


* brosser, in 


“whipped,” over and maker has to 


the thumb and fit in “fourchert 


h form the together with 


the which strengthen th uncture 


For pointing 
machine, the 


‘quirks’ 


n cach digit and making 


ot gloves by 


average payment 


is round about one shilling; and a skilled maker 
with a 
three pairs in the hour 


fort week, she can 


powel driven machine can turn out about 
Thus, if 
make 


she puts na 
But 
n optimum output, and many outworke: 


jobs to 


hour about £6 
this 1s 
who have children to look after or other 
do on the * dozen 


the 


farm, average no more than thre 
W here lent 
a common practice in Dorsetshire 
that the n 
dozen a 


week they are machines by 


ther 
is St supulation 
five 


netime i 
hall be 
buy 


inimum 
output week; but many 
ind thus enjoy 


For hand 


and making 1s 


cottager their own machine 

their 
pointing 
ipproximately three shillings a pair; 
cess takes normally six times as 


and 


vreater sovereignty over tume 


ewing, the price tor 


but the pre 


long as machine 


ewing, the maximum earnings obtainable 
, 


by a hand-worker appear to me to be little more 
than halt 


Po-day 


those achievable with a machine 


the “ bag-woman” has been 
from the fa 
deliveries 


faulty 


replaced 


motor which deliver 


collect 


by vans tories 


including, on 


The 


ck sc, but not too ¢ lose, to the 


and 


rebukes tor work sewing 


cdge; 
thumb carelessly, 


and a glove 


an be ruined by letting in the 


ot the tourchett with 


pulled off the 
Gone are the days when the t 


by a clumsy insertion 


he result that the finger 1: traight 


actory-owner could 


impose fines for bad work: his only sanction now 
withhold further work 


clumsy outworker 


Is to from an habitually 


careless o1 Such cases, how 


ever, are rare: in all the cottages I visited, pride 


was evident in a craft handed down from mothet 


to daughter; and though one or two women com- 
plained that long hours were a strain on the 
to be taken in the 
told firmly that 


no account be 


sore 

seemed 
Everywhere I 

work-room 


real 
itselt 


eves 
work 
the 


enjoyment 
Was 
cottage would on 
exchanged for employment in the factory making 
up where a Yeovil 
made girls 
who are learning the job, pending marriage 


rooms small proportion of 


tloves are mostly by unmarried 
Betore the work reaches the cottages for 
much has happened to the skins 
lamb trom Africa; Indian goat and kid; and, for 
fine “antelope,” the Dik-dik from 
Itahan = Somaliland the 
Many, though not all, of the Yeovil firms do their 
own dressing and The 
arrive board-hard, like so many 

baccalao, are first soaked, and then painted with 


sew 
ing, sheep and 
uny gazelle 


which glovers use 


dyeing skins, which 


pieces of furry 
sodium sulphide and lime, after which they are 
de-haired, soaked in 
Phis is the 
For glove-leather 


lime baths, and “ fleshed.” 
common torm of 
the art 
the de-haired skin shall lie 


bath 


tannery procedure 
the 
usually 


consists in judging 
length of ume 
12-14 


plumps 


days) in a lime which softens and 


the and in the bating "—a 
softening process in which a chemical soluuon of 
the 


the 


leather, 


pancreatic extracts has replaced traditional 


Next, 


fermenting 


“puer” of dogs’ dung skins are 


“drenched” in a infusion of cereals, 


or pickled in a solution of sulphuric acid and 


salt Alter 
tion of alum, 


that, comes the “tawing” in 4 
tlour 
leathers, or 
leathers. Dyeing is done sometimes by immer- 
sion, sometimes by spreading the dye on the grain 
side with a brush. Finally, after the skins have 
they are softened by 


solu 


and egg-yolk substitute 


tor velvet chrome-tanning for gram 


been “stoved” dry, 
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taking,” an ope 
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they 1 
be drawn by hand over a “ stake” set upright on 
the floor To-day, the 
proces hke a snapping 
and retreating crocodile, which pulls the leather 
After that, 
polishing, 


: ration in which sed to 


with a blunt steel edge 


s 1s carried out by a machine 
steel 
buffing 


over a series of blunt edge 


there remains only the and 


huge wheels of com 
nated with 
powdel The 


according to 


on revolving felt or on 
pre 


dusted 


ed cardboard 5 glue ana then 


product® is a 


the 


with emery 


piece of leather—suede or grain, 


supple as velvet 


the 


finishing process—a 
ind you 


king 


shears, 


tannery, 


Here th 


Step across the yard trom 


the glove tactory 
the 


operated in 


enter proper 


pin 1s table-cutter with his large 


one hand, and the tapering, brass- 


upped four-sided ruler with which he measures 
kin. It take: ppren- 


ind marks the four vears’ 


ticeship to m 


¢ a qualified cutter and, I w 


another torty v« arn thi 


the job 


told 


learned about 


he 


To begin with 
little flay 
either ex luded 
His true art, 


plan the cutting of his skin so that the 


made by ticks or thorns are 


concealed in the finger seam how 
the 


the glove will stretch 


that 


nee d 


r, Consists in steps he takes to ensure 


where stretching 1s ed 
the 


1 result in 


i.c., latutudinally palm—but not 


aCTOSss 


where stretching woul loose finger 
Phat is, longitudinal stretch 
Shghtly damp, the 
is pulled by the cutter over 


Then he 


ups or a baggy wrist 
has to be 
halved skin 


removed skin (or 
usually 
cults out a 
of leather 
the 
The 


direc 


e of his “ board’ 
“ trank ”-—the 
will form the 


Ihe ca 


rectangular single piece 


which, doubled over, whole ol 


glove except thumb, fourchettes, and quirks 


trank is Once more stretched—ftirst in one 


other—untul the necessary 


has b 


glove 


tion, then in th 


leather en “buried” in the mght 


the 


amount ol 
the hand as 
The 


treated, arttul 


es so that will give to 


needed, yet retain its soug shape eparate 


thumb piece is similarly stretching 


being required to ensure that the ™ barrel the 
gives more than the “ pipe,’ 
skins are quite alike in weight, 
stretch: the “burying” of 
long experience and an uncanny 
ind * on the cutter’s part 
The finished tranks, sized and trimmed against 
cardboard patterns, are passed by the cutter to the 
machine 
which stamps out the shape of the glove and its 
Before the 
“webber,” they are all stamped with 
numbers marking match, and the 
mark of the craftsman himself After the 
pointing and closing has been done—a small pro- 
portion in the works, the great bulk by outworkers 
the finishing room. It 


base the top joint 


No 


ind 


two texture 


leather involves 
sense of touch 


“feel 


webbing a sort of “clicking press” 


thumb and fourchettes 
the 


components 
reach 


size and 


the gloves pass mto 


linings have been inserted, the gloves have to be 
side out—a process facilitated by a 


which a 


turned, right 


steel stalactite moves 


Then 


gloves are pulled 


hitthe machine in 


up and down to meet a similar stalagmite 
the 


an electrically heated, flat upright hand on 


comes the “laying out” 
Over 
which they are smoothed and, in the case of deli 
grain skins, polished by little 
chalk. Suede 


and one manufacturer gives stout grain gloves a 


cate hand with a 


French gloves are brush-finished, 
polishing on a loosely packed calico buffing wheel 
It is at this point that the maker finally learns 
how well the tanner 

rhe age of the Yeovil glove industry, which has 
in Worcester, is anyone's guess 


has done his job 


its counterpart 


There were Incorporated Glovers in Perth in 


two dresse 


ndustry t 
‘Chamois ” 
sheepskin 


appl 


*1 ought perhaps to add that no 
leather foilow identical procedi the 
secrets and specia “know-how.” 
leather from the flesh section of a sp 
produced by oi] tannage, which 


to reyndeer and buckskin 


Vas 


sed 


ten ed 
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“The increasing health 
that these shoes give...” 


ealth and a sense of well-being go together 
sir Herbert Barker, the world-famous 
nanipulative surgeon once said, ‘‘ Ner 
can be wrecked by th levitalisin 
of shoe discomfort So strongly « 
believe this that he designed these 
that have 
inds 


te tod: 


broucht comt 


Pi 
7a 
fr 


SiR HERBERT 
BARKER SHOES 


DEPT 8 NORVIC 1TD., NORTHAMP 





What stands 
behind 
the Assistant? 


«+. how is it he can carry a range 

of goods both large enough and varied 
enough to meet the most exacting 
requirements of all his customers? The 
answer lies with the W.T.A Wholesaler, 
who enables retailers of textiles to 

stock the products of many factories 
ind to offer their customers an 


unlimited choice of size, style and shade 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSO 
75 CANNON STREET LONDON c.£.6 
aad dd bb be be te be be be be te te be te te te te te ten te ten te te te te te te 


1ATION, 





and you hold up 
STEEL PRODUCTION 


Search out every ton of scrap in your works and turn it in. Old 
plant, redundant buildings, machines and spares—it’s all wanted back 
in the steelworks to keep up steel production. Round it up and put tt 


in the hands of your local scrap merchant. It will go to make the new 


WHEREVER YOUR NEW STEEL 


mnies from / / 4 ap to 
user need so urgently. Wie si 9 ; 
= ’ merchants wu our own tocd } ial 


steel that you and every other steel | 


Scrap merchants are glad to 


| will save T wy transport, and 
| s turned into 


' 


help with dismantling and collection. | all steel users want 


SPEED THE SCRA P 


any SPEED THE 


es STEEL 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE 


by the British Iron and Steel Federation, Stecl House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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‘the twelfth century; and though the refounded 
Glovers Company of London dates from 1556, a 
guild of glovers had been formed centuries earlict 
In Yeovil an old deed, still preserved, relating 
to 1565, refers to “ John Boone, glover,” of the 
town, but the making of gloves in the district 
seems to have been begun long before that. 1 was 
told by a local authority that in 1346 the Bishop 
of Wells visited Yeovil to exercise his episcopal 
fiat in a dispute over market dues. 
handled by the rowdy townsfolk, he excommuni- 
cated Yeovil and its inhabitants, special mention 
being made by his Lordship of three “ glovers’ 
subject to his spiritual penalues. Yeovil doubt- 
less played its part in the making of the 1l6th- 
Century’s silk-embroidered gauntiets, the bul 
hon-fringed and perfumed which 
lowed, the austere gloves of the Puritans, 
the fancy frolic gloves of the 18th Century 
From the time of Richard HT until 1825, British 
glove-makers enjoyed the shelter of a complete 
ban on foreign imports 
that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
smuggling of French gloves grew to an important 
scale. ‘The “runners” used to split their consign- 
ments into bundles consisting exclusively ui right- 
handed or left-handed gloves, so that if one parcel 
fell into the hands of the Excisemen, the prize, at 
auction, would go for a song to the holders of the 
part. A History of the Glove Trade, pub- 
lished in 1834 by one Wm. Hull, Jr., dwells on 
the misfortunes of the 20,000 glovers then work- 
ing in and around Yeovil through the import of 
French gloves at an average price of 15s. a dozen 
His tale of present and prospective, 
exaggerated ups and downs, the Yeovil 
successfully weathered French 
competition and the changes of fashion of Vic- 
torian and twentieth-century England 


Injuriously 


gloves fol 


and 


though there is evidence 


counter 


ruin, was 
with 
glove industry 
To dav, 
unhappily, the trade as facing one of the “ downs.” 
On top of unmistakable consumer resistance has 

the the Chancellor to fix 144s 
dozen wholesale price above which, 
the scheme, leather shall 
This means that practically 
the whole of Yeovil’s output of leather gloves will 
be 
that roughly half the output of articles in common 
use should be exempt from taxation 

Mr. Hull records that 1830's the 
unemployment and consequent turbulence of the 
Dorset glovers comp« lled the 
maintain in’ Yeovil one or 

It is unlikely that Mr. Butler wili have 
a similar call on the War Office to main 
but Yeovil 
certainly hopes that the “D” figure will be raised 
the of the Finance Bill, Other 
will be idle machines and idle 
fingers in many of those thatched cottages before 
their daffodils bloom again 


Yeoul, April 


decision of 
the 
revised 


come 
per 
under 


as 
gloves 
attract Purchase Tax 


taxed, though the Douglas Committee urged 


in the early 


Government to 


two troops ol 
dragoons 
to make 
tain law and order in face of his taxes; 
during passage 


wise, I tear, there 


AYLMER VALLANCI 


FROM A WAITING 
BARBER’S 

Century after century after 
We creep or strut the street 
Our hidden load of fear, 
ven indeed the unbruised novices, though they 
Go lghter while their fears 
Are counterweighted by their winking hopes 
Phen, as year upon year 
The hopes grow littler and evaporate 
Or are despairingly transferred, 
Then grow they cold as we and sad or sore 
Or humorous 
hey shall have grown old, 
Wincing at the balance-sheet 
Lord, adjust me, T pray, to bear 
Thy celebrated mercy 


SEAT 
SHOP 


century 
. dragging 


BENN W. Levy 


Personal Worlds 


A MAN I do not know well was 
thougnt the influence attributed to childish 
much exaggerated: he claimed to recall not} 
his childhood, and that it had made 
pression on him; he believed that he 

be himself at about twenty. It was not 

ness to argue with him, but I tnougnt 


saving th 


ot 


foolishly 
Visual 
Ihe first history book I can recall wa 
with dramatic line drawings of which I remember 
entitled Margaret th 
Queen Margaret was depicted a: 
woman 


impressions are particularly 


illustrated 
only one, Queen and 
Robbers 
traught-looking 
streaming hair and robes 


ol uncertain age, wilh 


tearing along through 
1 glade in a wood, dragging a small boy, presum 
ably the prince, by the hand, like a mother and 
her fractious child rushing to catch a bus. Or 
rather not like that at all; for, quite apart trom 
the t that men of villainous appearance 
were emerging from the trees and had adopted 
menacing postures, the picture was drawn with 
such feeling for the terrible hosulity of the forest 
that it frightened me. 

I no longer have this book, but I am sure that 
was achieved by the contrast 
the tall stullness the great 
frantic movement the dwarfed human figures 
Ihe smallness of the people, emptiness 
of the glade, the columnar and 


ct two 


the effect between 


ot forest trees, and 
ol 
tne vast 
indiffer 


to make 


dignity 
combined to enable me 
More 
a nature, the one which was to be 
I cannot enter a wood to this day without 
excitement, followed 
are not very tall 


ence of the trees, 


an idea of the nature of forests correctly, 


true for me 


i teel 
ing of by disappointme 
if the But if 
if they are so spaced as to create the dangerous 
illusion of space, if the 
expect, to hold the resonance of my own sound 
then, as 1 come 


nt 
nt 


trec they are tall 


open there is silence I 


out into a glade, there is a 


serisc 
of anniety, of tension, of expecting I know not 
what violence 


Men 


men 


neolithic 


wsar, {¢ 


have always feared the forest 


went reluctantly among trees. ( 
all his sophisucation, believed the most ridiculou 
s of Only 
trembling did the highly civilised generals 
Incas lead their armies against the 
Andean montana, and thinkers 


that the attribute of frightfulness in the 


Storie the northern woods in fear and 
Savages 

some have 

rt of 
South American Indians, in Chimu pottery 
the of 


the horror of the forest, from which their ancestors 


the 
ind 
stone carving Piahuanaco, derived from 
had emerged, but which their race had never for 
Lotten Ma 


art, for h 


hus the arust who drew Queen 
Robbers vindicated his 
made tamuiliar, at me, 


garet and the 
1 true attribute of 


by 
But the manner in which I used the 


least to 


the nature of forests as experienced men 


tearfulness 
truth he revealed was personal to me 
Melville 


burn, concerming a picture which was hanging in 


Herman has this passage in his Red 


his father’s dining-room: (it) 
moky 


andoes in red caps, with their trouser legs r 


“ represented 
looking fishing boat, with three whi 
here was high French 
land in one corner, and a tumble-down v1 
urmounting it > W Mel 
French-like land? ,ossibly, of 
course, this is no more than mockery of the dilapi 
dated condition of the lighthouse, 
have been allowed to get into such a st 
British! 


meant thi 


up, hauling in a seine 
like 
hghthouse 


ville mean by 


hat does 
I 


which would 
neve! 


by 


doubt 


it 
But | 


it some quality 


the sea-faring Americans or 


Either he 


this 


in the drawing came to mean France, to Melville. 


betore he shad seen that country; so that, there 


alter, he could not recognise as truly French any 
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piece of country which wanted that quality. Or, 
having seen French landfails before he wrote his 
book, he recalled the picture when 1n the act of 

had got into the 
French At all 
it. 


whiting, and saw that its 


arust 


something essentially 


he had never forgotten 


as My conception o! ts was made by 
Queen Margaret and the Robbers, and Melville's 
notion of the French coast by his father’s picture, 
© my idea of farm and farmhouse made by a 
picture. I should like to be able to say that 1t was 

Dutch or Italian masterpiece, but in point of 
was a picture without @sthetic merit. As 
young child I was sent to a bad private school 
kind of French taught. 
On the wall of the classroom was a large, glazed 


iore 


Was 


act it 


where, however, a was 


picture, which could be rolled up lke a map, and 


which represented a French farmhouse and farm- 
1. From it we had to learn the French words 
object 
and action crammed into that picture was remark- 
able; 
pro 


thatched 


for everything depicted. The amount of 
I saw nothing to equal it again until Disney 

Farm Frolhes 
farmhouse with 


the 
the 
here le paysan, confronting with bold ges- 
suck unmistakable and ill- 


I ler e Was 


nesting 


juced avd 


storks on 
root; 
ture and a small 
natured bull—le taureau 

led to the milking stalls by 
stool and bucket. La paysanne was casting grain 


an 
Les vaches were being 


a dairymaid carrying 


to a flock of extraordinarily active and very mixed 
turkeys and 
small boy carried a very large basket of eggs. A 
loaded and by 
appeared in the yard, and an old man was 


ing iogs 


poultry, including geese A very 


wagon with grain drawn horses 
saw- 
Everything was happening at once, yet 
there was little sense of bustle; on the contrary, 
living had a look of 

ome awful power, and the 
most of the 
taureau, watched 
1 much impeded by a flock 
heep brought there. by 


which 


all these creatures being 


stricken to stone by 


faces of even the active workers, 


farmer himself, threatened by le 
by a tethered goat, an 
ot 


a clea incompetent 


n, and had no business there at all, 


were completely expressionless 
Here, for 
sunny, prosperous, 


the essential farm, 
crowded, brilliantly 


Only 


me, for ever, was 


coloured, 
glossy, and yet reposetul twice 
should come up this 
satished, in Normandy and 
But I have never seen a complete { 


where shi 


once Ft 


desire that life 


art 


has mv 
work ot 
Somers 
and I 
find a thatched tarmhouse surmounted, f 
ting storks as tall 


from 


to 
been in 
et 
to do so, for 


never expect 


antlastic 


ally, by ne chimneys ? 
in early 
the 


ind less 


Nevertheless age, 


valid symbol for idea farm 


he 


mena deriving from early visual impre 


re is another simple class of pheno- 


ssions my 
in book, 
Marionettes, a 


1 child of an 


example 1s from illustration 


agam 
which was called He 


in 
} 

rcules and the 

large quarto much scribbled over by 

I recall nothing of the s I x 


cepting that the bov Hercules 


earlier generation 


got his living t 


\ ped- 
dling leaden spoons, the only capital equipment of 
wandering trade i mould 


I do not 


this simple sman being 


ind remember the picture of 
but it 
suddenly 
the 


the 


his appearance 
that I am 


tain that ice 1 
But as 
di 


Ss occurrenc 


reminding 


a public pl 


countenance Hercules 


face which he MS association are mmilar, 


sense in thi unless 


me 


there 


what I see is an 
mind | 


own 


expression 
rst 


Story, OF 


of a 


Hercules’ 


rhe phenomenon 


encountered either in 
about 
light, ill-defined and 
to describe, but its consequences 
beh person having m 
her indefinable 
would be radically influenced by 
young ind have 


in my own ideas 


nim 


hard less so 


are 


m\ iviour towards any 


nis Of eves a certain expression 


a picture which I 


Ww oasa child, now forgotten 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN & 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Sonata No. 3 in E (Bach) 
DB21435-37 Auto ¢ suplings 1B9740-42 
JOAN HAMMOND 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VILEM TAUSKY 
Twill soon be midnight now * Pique- 
Dame” (Act 3) Tchaikovsky) O silver 
moon “Rusalka™ (Act 1)—(Dverak) 
DB21451 
ALFRED CORTOT 
Nocturnes in F, Op. 15 No. Land C sharp 
nunor, Op. 27 No. 1—{(Chepin) DB21447 


MOGENS WOLDIKE 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF THE 
PALACE CHAPEL, COPENHAGEN 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B flat— 

(Bach) 
4th side 
THOMAS ROSENBERG & 
ASTA ANDERSEN 
Adagio (from mee a No. 3 in G minor) 
Bach) - «- - - = €4164-66 


IRMGARD LECHNER 
(Harpsichord) 
of the Collegium Pro Arte 
Fantasias in D minor and G minor — 
(Telemann) - = - - = = C4167 
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t Ni ‘ORN LEATHER Briefcase! 


you travel by black magic or British age ay 
ase carrying all your papers y opp 
a tabulous UNICORN LE A THER by riefcaseataf 
is price! This 16°x11" brictcase, in Golden Ta 
moo polished hide has 
wupartments with 3° 
pocket for visiting cards and 
mergency pencils in 
paper or ‘ma 
pocket outnde 
ix.2, 2 compartments, 
HX7Z.2, ditto, with 
£5 2s. Od 
it 
ith zap back pocket 
Post free in th 
$i4, $16.75, 
tively, Carriage and 


And here is the Overr ¢ 
cartying pyiama and pas ers ’ 
here is a capacious outs 
pocket for newspapei 
inside foolscap compart: 
a zipped-off section for 1 
things. With lever lock and fir 
fof solid brass, a single har 
press studs in the base tor 
this handsome 17° x 11) 
available in Golden Tan, Brown or 
Black : selected hog-grained leather 
p £7 10s. Od., smooth polished hide 
£9 95. Od. Post free in the U.K 
(in USA $23.75 and $27.50 
respectively, Carriage and lasur 
ance Free.) 
Customs Duty payable in U.S.A. on both 
Imme hate patch 
Obtamable only direct from the makers 
Money-back Guarantee of satisfaction 


UNICORN LEATHER Co. Ltd. ( Dept. NS.6)Woodhili Works Bury, Lancs, 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


How fish are caught 


Towed about 200 yards astern, the trawl runs along t i-b where the fish 


feed. Wooden or metal “ bobbins” (A) are attached to the lower part of the 


mouth and act as wheels, enabling the trawl to be pulled more readily and with 
less risk of damage over rocks and other irregularines. Even so nets have con- 
stantly to be renewed, and it is not uncommon tor a 


Replacements today cost nearly treble the 


complete trawl to be lost. 
1949 price! 


The action of the water forces the traw! doors (5) apart and this, in conjuncuon 


with the floats (C 
(D) where the catch congregates 
in and — 


About every 
—a silvery cascade of fish pours onto the 
cleaning, sorting and packing in the ship's fish-rooms 


with luck! feck for instant 


ss 


— >” 


British Trawlers know their job! po 


Issued tritish dre bederation Lamited 
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, keeps the mouth wide open and the way clear to the cod-end 


> hours, the trawl is winched 
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These few examples of states of mind and spirit 
which are the result of a syncretism, of a collabor- 
ation arust and one looking at a 
picture, reveal what must always be a weakness of 
art criticism: the critic can know nothing of what 
may well be, for his reader, the principal attribute 
of the work criticisé¢d, which is 
reader has made for himself with the raw 
material the given him. For what 
emerges from the collaboration between the artist 
“ appreciator,” is a pattern, secret and per- 
sonal, which is produced by the inner eye and the 
immer cal 


between an 


whatever the 


artist has 


and his 


Phat pattern is very durable, whether it is pleas 
ing or merely powerful. When it is pleasing there 
will always be a desire to return to it, which 1s 
why most people two books which 
Such private unrecorded 
works of art are the only cake we can both keep 
and eat for a lifetime In 


find Mr 


sensible 


have one oT 
they frequently reread 


this connection it is 
surprising to 
outstandingly 


Somerset Maugham, an 


man, writing: “Tt know 


The Arts and 


A WANT OF SUNSHINE 


Lisn NING to new or recent music on three suc- 
cessive evenings last week, I was much struck 
by the solemnity, not to say gloom, which was 
the predominant note of these occasions. Most 
of the composers seemed to have written theit 
scores, not with tempestuous joy like Beethoven, 
or during a game of billiards like Mozart, or in a 
sunny garden with a bottle of white wine on 
the table hike Gluck, but in a featureless modern 
flat, their brows furrowed with anniety and care 
Duutully we too knit our brows: what the com- 
posers had to say often seemed well worth our 
attention. All the same, something was wrong 
The notion that music is first and foremost a 
pleasure, a consolation, a shared happiness and ex- 
citement, had somehow dropped out of sight. 

One of the concerts, it is true-—a most enterpris- 
ing programme given in the Festival Hall by the 
L..S.O. under Hugo Rignold—began with Alan 
Rawsthorne’s Street Corner Overture. But the 
gaiety in this piece seems to me superficial. The 
programme note compared the Overture, favour- 
ably, with Elgar’s Cockaigne, which was declared 
to be a “ patronising” work, betraying “ Edwar- 
dian class-spirit ’°—largely, it seems, because the 
composer loved spectacle and pageantry. Heaven 
defend us from this canting sort of criticism 
Elgar's Overture, whether we like it or not, exudes 
an unmistakable zest, a spirit of robust enjoyment, 
and a warm humanity; the composer’s love of 
pageantry and colour, so far from isolating him 
from his fellow-citizens, makes him seem more 
than ever the typical Englishman. Rawsthorne’s 
piece, by comparison, is only clever, perky and 
lively: Max Miller after Marie Lloyd 

In the same concert we had a scena for 
tralto and orchestra, The Enchantress, by Sit 
Arthur Bliss his was a setuing of the Theo- 
critus poem about the lady who resorts to black 
magic (1 don’t mean the chocolates!) in order to 
win back her errant lover. Bliss is by nature 

high-spirited composer, and he throws himselt 
with a certain vigour into the long declamatory 
paragraphs; but it was in a quiet passage of nostal 
gia for lost happiness that the scene flickered into 
life and beauty rhe spells and invocations 
lacked mystery; the tone of the music, like 
that of Kathleen Ferrier, its very capable inter- 
preter, was thoroughly wholesome and English; 
and had only to think of Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo to realise the distance between the South 
Bank and the shores of the Mediterranean 

Phe main item of the L.S.O. concert was Peter 
Fricker’s Second Symphony, a work previously 
broadcast, played (sensibly) twice at the concert, 
and broadcast again on the following night, so 
that there has been every opportunity, in London 


con- 


one 


people who read the same book over and over 
again. It can only be that they read with their 
eye not with sensibility.” On the 
contrary, it can only be that they passed 
the stage of reading with their eyes, and require 
no more than the shape of a sentence or page of 
type to make available the pleasure of contemplat 
ing the agreeable pattern which, with the author 
help, they have made for themselves. On these 
terms it 1s no more foolish to reread a book, or 
single passage in a book, twenty times, than it i 
revisit a certain picture as often 

The fact is we make our own world, that the 


and their 


have 


plan we use is composed of our earliest impres- 
sions; and that, like every creator, we enjo\ 
beholding what we have made and find in it 
validity which nothing less subjective possesse: 
My forests will always differ from another's be- 
cause a pictured forest was fearful to a child 
conception of Queen Margaret’s terror; my farms 
will never be quite farms without storks. 
EpwarpD Hyams 


Entertainment 


at any rate, of coming to grips with its content 
Much of its thinking is truly symphonic; the 
ideas are strongly and ingeniously worked out 
through long stretches of often rather inflexible 
rhythmical patterns, The music rises to episodes 
of searching beauty, notably a softly climbing 
horn solo against staccato string passages towards 
the end of the slow movement; but the last move 
ment loses its impulse long before the end, becom- 
ing cluttered up about half-way through with 
contrivances which do not tell as sheer sound 
Fricker is a composer of uncompromising sincerity 
and considerable power, but there is still some- 
thing raw in his music; it needs, above all, to be 
penetrated by air and warm sun. His most 
beautiful achievement so far is probably the in- 
troduction to the Violin Concerto, an exquisite 
page which has just the ripeness and bloom which 
elsewhere we look for in vain. His Four Piano 
Impromptus were introduced on the following 
night, at the Hampstead Town Hall, by Margaret 
Kitchen (to whom one of them is dedicated); they 
contained much that was interesting, but 
here the tension was seldom relaxed, and none ot 
the four pieces sounded in the like 
iImprovisavion, 


even 
least 
Even when composers ostensibly aim at some- 


thing gentler, 
in hus, 


the note of despair is apt to 
Matyas Seiber (whose = cantat 
Ulysses, is one of the most striking works of the 
last few years) has called his Third String Qu 

tet “ Quartetto Lirico,” and he begins it andant 
amabile; but the adventures of the initial (and 
all-pervading) motif are often violent and tortu- 
ous, so that the adjective “ lirico”” makes us thin! 
rather of the content of Berg’s Lyric Suite, wi 

which the new work has many points of resem 
blance final lento espressivo opens wi 

those “pregnant” fragments and silences which 
too often merely make us wonder what is coming 
next; but the movement as a whole, and especially 


ik 


creep 


The 


the last section, exhales a numb sadness which is 
curiously moving. It was finely played, at the 
R.B.A. Galleries, by the Amadeus Quartet 

From Aaron Copland we can generally expect 
a combination of nimble strength and clear-eved 
beauty; there is something reassuringly clean and 
healthy in the mere sound of his music The 
Clarinet Sextet of 1937 é¢played at Hampstead by 
Frederick Thurston, Margaret Kitchen and the 
New London String Quartet) 
qualites, though not in such abundance as, for 
example, Appalachian Spring. It relies a little 
too much on rhythmic slickness (which the 
players hardly knew how to supply); vet in the 
midst of so much restamed sorrow and stern selt- 
probings its careless vitality refreshed us like a 
cold douche 


possesses 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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AMERICAN TELEVISION NOTES 


r is difficult not to start out on the grand tour 
of American commercial TV without certaia kinds 
of prejudice, though this was exactly wha: I did 
not want to do. I knew all about the radio 
‘commercials ” spoken in quick, glib, ingratiating 
tones (your ears automatically cut out, say my 
American friends, when you hear thes 
start, but this self-protective device 
less easy in the case of commercials on 
and I knew all about the quantity ot 
programme material offered by the 
networks and local stations in the various areas 
of the States. But I had also heard that this 
eemingly chaotic pressure of competing pro- 
grammes produced a number of items which 
anyone schooled solely by B.B.C, television might 
well find instructive. I saw an example of this 
night the President withdrew from the 
election in the course of a televised speech, and 
the excitement that followed in full view of 
camera 
Statement 


com- 
mercial 
comes 
television 
alternative 


the 


ihe 
when correspondents tried to force 

concerning his intentions = {1 
Governor Stevenson, who, even though he is 
Truman’s likely nominee for the Presidency 
determined not to be drawn. The B.B.C. would 
never have allowed this kind of rough and tumble 
on the air. 

It is the magnitude of 
rV service in America which first stmkes the 
visitor from Britain, About three years ago the 
Federal Communications Commission, which 
directly responsible to Congress for the technical 
supervision of all licensed TV stations, refused to 
grant any further licences until a system con- 
trolling the future use of all TV channels through- 
out the country had been devised. ‘The number 
of stations operating when this freeze came into 
force was 107. Now that the freeze is over, it is 
expected that within two years the number of 
stauons which will apply for licences will be 
about 2.000. The service at present provided in 
New York offers the viewer eight alternative 
channels with programmes beginning at 7 a.m. 
and ending in the small hours of the morning 
Each TV channel is estimated to be prox 
about 3,000 hours of entertainment a 

rhe F.C.C. is concerned with the moral as well 

the technical behaviour of the stations. Those 
in control of TV stations are expected to bear in 
mind that they have a certain responsibility to the 
nation, and the F.C.C, has the right to revoke the 
licence of a station if the overall 
programmes is thought to be unworthy 
channel it is occupying. Although these : 
operate commercially and depend on the 
money for their existence, they, in fact 
with a considerable amount of 
on their hands 


om 


» Was 


the rapidly expanding 


sucing 


year 


Nature oOo; 


sponsors’ 
find them 
unbought 
This time is mostly filled 
up by films, which are either specially produced 
tor TV or are revivals of pictures originally mad« 
for the cinema. For example, in the New York 
rogrammes during the first week of my visit t 
ie States several British films were being shown, 
including Q Planes, Four Feathers, The Wooden 
Horse and Nine Men, all, unfortunately, in trun- 

one-hour versions. Often British films 
have become long out-dated are show: 
Phe reputation of British films with the American 
public suffers from these heavily cut or out-dated 
productions, 

There are five main TV networks in 
ther with many small 
provide a great deal of purely local material 
by local interests. But the networks 
provide the spine of the American television ser- 
vice. The main elements in American TV are 
sport and fancy wrestling, variety (like the Milton 
Berle and the Arthur Godfrey shows, the Show 
of Shows, and The Lucky Strike Hit Parade 
dramas and domestic soap operas, drama 
with plays mostly truncated to one-hour show: 
in programmes such as Lux Radio Theatre and 
the Rebert Montgomery Theatre), the panel and 
quiz programmes like What's My Line (which is 
so very different from its polite British cousin 
the News Commentary programme (like thos« 
compered by Dave Garroway and Ed Murrow 
and the unscripted discussion panel. Health 


selves 


I 
i 
tt 


cated 


which 


A ty 
AAMCTIC 


stations whic 


Ore local 


sponsored 


serial 
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ext month’s note un 
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“Rancho Notorious, ” 


MOVIES 
* at the Odeon 
* All Roads Lead to Rome,’”’ at the New 
Gallery 
rr Grand Na 
is registered the 
— ound, the ta 
and umbles, the halt-dozen 
home, and a steammg pop-ey 
commentator’s “Warm day, t at 
by year this gallopade greets ; and | 
idmut, as one who vicariously has travelled 


1, that the Aintree trip rouses me more than 
up Finals, Test Wimbledon rallie 
avyWeight hammerings, and the 

makes us as a nation what we are 
mething to be 


‘ 
Matches, 


said, this year, 
Race, which had to its credit two 
LOW n d an Oxtord vi 

: Grand National wins 
More selective with evefy mo 
rack, ! I ireadful i 
course, large part in o C 
How jusufy it? The danger ts 


horseman and horse alike ; we must keep 


JUMPS 


breed (for what? wars long ago out-dated? 
dollars, it raises the horse to ls true 
ature, the corrida does the bull, wi 
lifterence that death is by accident; 

orses and are said to resemble them, 

nost of us ready enough (on the quiet 

© titbit from our dog’s ration, that re 
will presumably increase in the future 

ure faces might lend a touch 

tl ctacle of which tl 
mera gives so admirabl 
Aint preceded at press show 

mious, a Fritz Lang bang-bang-bang « 

d old days, with Marlene Dietrich 
passion centre. A ballad of rape, robbery, 
murder, twanged to the guitar, introduces u 

wwiing wanderer (Mel Ferrer) with a bl 
collect. From mountainside to bar-room, 
he star-lit spaces to the sunny patio, tn 
vor glorious, he come last to Chucka 
kaluck, whet Mi Dietrich ill 
1 leg and husks a song and queen 
mderiul evening gown over the bad boy 


het trinket s1 


ACOs 


i 


r bosom he recognises the ul 
months ago from his murdered love 
tion leads to melodrama uproarious, wit! 
eryone who can getting shot in the last-ditch 
frawing-room battle. Miss Dietrich crawls from 
ehind the sofa with a spreading crimson stain; 
dying, she touches immortality. Will a time come 
vhen the eve-lashes will cease to flutte 
hose ever-young tired looks? Will this bouley 
ver know sunset? Rancho Notorious annihilates 
such idea, and is, in its way, a brisk, enjoyable 


All Roads Lead to Rome contains Micheline 
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Up to 50 minutes music on one 12-inch record 


This is Long Playing: your 
Phony or concerto on tw 
playing full frequen rang 
loved operas on two or thr ynd man 
selections by well-known light artist 
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reproduction is so wonderful that th 

never cease to thrill you, your family, 
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“ My Name is Wilde,’ at the New Torch Theatre 
In the last half-century the tragedy of Oscar Wilde 
has been snowballing steadily downhill in the popu 
lar imagination. In certain theatrical-literary circle 
Wilde has become almost a Golden Bough figure, a 
priest-king marked for sacrifice when the clock strikes 
twelve at the Cadogan Hotel. The “ opulent, esurient 
Oscar” of life has become the hubris-ridden figure 
of legend, powerless to avert the doom that await 
him in the witness box Leshe and Sewell Stokes 
kept their Oscar Wilde free from such emotional 
high-lightung by concentrating on Wilde human 
traits—his wit, generosity and fantastication. At the 
New Torch, Mr. Hubert R. Wilmot exercises no such 
restraint He has given himself up to the legend 





with relish, and by cutting out such incidental char 
acters as Harris, Ross, Willie Wilde and Constance 
all of whom, in their behaviour during the debdcle, 
were sO much more interesung than Wilde himself 
he has left the stage free for a melodramatx 
Bosic.” his treatment inevitably suggests the 
King-and-mimion theme of Marlowe's Edward II 
and, indeed, Mr. Wilmot’s drama, as far as 
sembles any kind of effective theatre, bears mark 


of the chronicle play. We have glimpses of Wilde 


ty 
it re 





na pub at Oxford, drowning h purple sadne 
in Cointreau on one of his first nights; in the dock 
and during his last years in Paris. Mr. Wilmot has 


complicated his theme by adding a grim old crone 
in a shawl who dogs Wilde's footsteps throughout 
the play and tries to sell him matches and violets 
She ends each interview by unmasking herself and 
becoming the abstracuon of androgynous 


vue 

beauty for which the writer has been searching all 
his life. At the end of the play the blue lady con 
fronts Wilde in his favourite bistro and bombards 
him with his own epigrams. Shapeless, humourle 

ntensely felt and insufficiently thought out, Mr 
Wilmot’s play gives us hule of Wilde’s character 
ind is chiefly remarkable as a piece of contemporary 
myth-making. Mr. Philip Broadley, as Wilde, begins 
badly but gets increasingly better as the evening 
wears on, J). N. B. R 


Correspondence 
IN PLACE OF FEAR 


Sir,—-Wilfred Fienburgh’s letter about Ancurin 
Bevan was doubly welcome—tfir: 


for its common 
sense and realism, and secondly because its quiet 
tone and cool temperature illustrate that the present 
mood of the Parhamentary Labour Party shows a 
remarkable recovery from the near-hysteria which 
followed the Defence “revolt.” From now on, a 
Fienburgh says, “we can get on with our pressing 
task of re-thinking our future,” but that ha 
possible only since the Party has started showing 
more interest in policy than in standing orders, and 
only since its members began to deal with the 
minority by arguing with them instead of by threaten 
ing to kick them out 


become 


Phis change is highly important, and we need to 
understand why it came about if we are not to go 
wrong again It has come about for these three 
reasons 

1. The County Council election results completely 
exploded the fallacy that the Bevanite schism 
weakened the Party in the country 

2, Bevan and some of his friends (notably Geoffrey 
Ring and Leshe Hale) have been the undisputed 
leaders of the recent brilliantly successful opposition 
in the House Even the Right-wing Members admit 
t of them freely but a few of them reluctantly) 
the Bevanites are the principal cause of the 
vious discomfiture of the Government Party in 
Parliament 

3. As Fienburgh says, Nye Bevan has been proved 
right on the issues on which he, Harold Wilson and 
John Freeman resigned 





But on this last point the rearmament schism 
which Fienburgh and many others want to 

kept alive, not by thé Bevanites, but by some of 
our comrades. who are more rearmament-minded than 
the Tones and who, in face of all the evidence, go 
On monotonously and stridently defending the 
| 


ee ended, 


now 


discredited decisions of the last Government. There 


ire «still some ex-Ministers who insist on being 
unwise after the event, and who continue to stand 
hike Casabianca on the burning deck labelled “4700” 
from which all but they have fled. There may not 
be many of them, but they are influenual men who 
get a lot of space in the press and use it to keep every 
old quarrel ahve. I hope it was to them that Mr 
Fienburgh directed his excellent letter 

Ihen there is another group in the Parliamentary 
Party which bases it: Opposition To Us Bevanites not 
upon our views but upon the fact that we regularly 


meet together It is true that we do behave 
gregariously, just lke any other animals who are 
considered to be dangerous because they defend 


themselves when they are attacked. But I am sorry 
that Mr. Fienburgh has fallen for the idea that we 
iré a simister conspiracy I can assure him cate 
vorically that (a4) we have no “disciplines,” written 
or unwritten, nad for i long tume we didn’t even 
have a chairman; and (b) there is not one word of 
truth in the suggestion that we nominate candidat 
for office After last year’s election to the National 
Executive of the Party it was freely put about 

those who didn’t lke, o 





dvantaged by, ou 
electoral victory that we had conducted 


impaign Phis is a lie: we canvassed nobod 





were 


i 








an Ofganisea 





tes, directly or indirectly, and we neither nominated 
inybody to stand for election nor persuaded anybody 
to withhold his candidature. In fact, of the 29 can 
didates for election to the constituency section, ne 
‘ 





wer than 11 were people who later voted 





age t 
our leaders in the Defence division, and no election 
orgamiser in his mght mind wall run 11 candidates 
for seven places In parentheses, you will certainly 
ee some organisation in this year’s Executive ek 
tions, but it won't be the Bevanites who will be 
doing it 

One last point, and an important one. I join with 
Wilfred Fienburgh in hoping that the policy differ 
ences in the Party can be resolved, but we won't 
resolve them by pretending that they don’t exist. It 
isn’t at all true to say that we are divided by noth 








more than the level of the arms programme: in fact, 
that question is merely one of many surface effect 
of deep and fundamental causes. One Way Onl! 
showed us diverging from the policy of the Labour 
Government on many issues—on the whole analy 
of Britain’s relations with America and Russia, on 
the nature of the threat of Communist expansion and 
the right means to oppose it, on international ec« 
nomic relationships, on the future of Germany, on 
home economic policy and on the development of 
the Welfare State 

That's why it not true to suggest, as Fienburgl 
does, that “nothing Nye has said in the House th 
Parhament could not have been said with equal 
vigour but with greater weight from the despatch 
box.” For one thing there is the simple physical 
fact that, as one of fifteen members of the Pas 
hamentary Committee, Bevan would of course be 
largely restricted to speaking on his own specialist 
subjects, and therefore we should have missed some 
of his recent great speeches. Sull more weighty 
the fact, which we must recognise however muc! 
we may deplore it, that Bevan and some other back 
benchers are now in a much better position than our 
Front Bench to oppose some of the Government 
policies for the simple reason that we are not tied 


to defending ex-Miunisters at all cost After the 
events of last year, it is better to be on a different 
bench from Gaitskell if you want to attack Butler's 








inroads into Welfare State, and on a different 
bench from Gordon-Walker if you want to attack 
the Government's treatment of Seretse Khan 
on a different bench from Marquand if you want to 
irgue the case for a free Health Service 

But we shall outhve all this Before long I expect 
to see Aneurin Bevan on our Front Bench, and | 
expect to see the Party united behind a new, imagina 
policy The good will and good sense 
of men hke Fienburgh will help to bring that about 
But so, too, will the ferment of fresh ideas released 








tive, inspirin 


by the Bevanite heresy For though, against our 
wishes, we may have caused a bit of trouble on the 
National Executive and in the Parliamentary Part 


ve stirred the constituency parties out of torpor and 


released them from a stfling frustration. And _ it’s 
they, in the end, who matter 
House of Commons, S.W.1 TAN MIKARDK 
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is 


Sirn,—Mr. Aneurin Bevan is sometimes described 
as the Lloyd George of the Lab« 





Party, and there 
are Liberals who believe that he will do for that 
party what Lloyd George did for mine May I 
uggest that possibly he will turn out to be, not the 


Lloyd George, but the Baldwin of Socialism? 


As in the “Thirties, so to-day the prime object « 

parties should be to preserve peact How is it t 
t lone? 

There re nose I ‘ 
t Jone; but that if by 








be war of ; d 
on the Ame! ; 
er h to destre c 
elves included Let AC 


e on pleasanter u 





neighbours to pay tor 






‘ ruction That makes sense 
There the mak¢ I 
only thin rea to preven 
1 Russians will let war loose, and they w 
unle they feel pretty re c vill 
mm to the et hat n annot feel re i 
prevent ul worth 4 sacrifice ide e the 
,ord n That too makes sense 
What makes nonsense is to do as Mr. Baldwin did 
arm partially That is asking for trouble nd 
making ure you cannot meet it when it come 
And that, so far as I make Ol he pol of 
Mr. Aneurin Bev Cuive BEI 
Charleston, Firle, § ex 


Sik Mr. L. Lockhart’s defence of the former 
AT.O.C.s atutude and behaviour oward the 
lraman empk yees your issue of Marcel 2< 


mainly based on that kind of faulty and insufhcent 






tatistics which is rightly regarded being able t 
prove anything.” His figures are taken out of their 
context and bear little relation to the picture 
For ance, there were 4,700 highly paid British 
pests in Abadan, to say nothing of all the high 
posts in the company outside Iran. Mr. Lockhart 

thout mentioning this, says that 30 of the highest 


n the company were filled by Iraman 


40, when taken in connection with the 





ves exactly the opposite of wh 


Mr. Lockhart, a he spokesman of 


might deny that the whole 





taff towards the Iranians 
upenorty and aiooines and was 


different from the notorious Herrenvolk 





this, however, the whole of the Iraniar 
former A.1.O.C, were convinced; and those among 


them who were educated in England and liked the 








British people were at a loss to understand wl 
they adopted a new code of morality in Iran I 
ibmuit that if this attitude was deliberate and con 

ious it was not a mght policy, and if it w not 
deliberate 1 was bad psychology 

Finally t is doubtful,” Mr. Lockhart says, f 
comparable example of such integration of national 
nd foreign employees can be found elsewhere 

e¢ Middle East It should, however, be poimted 
out to him that other inferences may be drawn from 
this assernon and that it would be wise to take 

h “comparable example el ‘ 

tically into account be 
lraman Embass\ vi 





WHITE SUPREMACY 








STR I one of the European s 

i your ricle as the villain 

Before the last war I decided I 
places than England to live in, 

in S. Rhodesi Ihe war deferred my arrival for 
seven years and I then worked three years on 
Agricultural Research Station. The last ve 

I have been tobacco farming on my own count 






ive been a regular reader of THE New Stati 
MAN AND NATION for many years, and before I 








j le 
England my views on most questions roughl 
coincided with your own. Six years’ daily con 
vith itives has, however, modified them conside: 
bh I have no first-hand knowledge of urt 























The New 
Natives, but I am very well acquainted with n 
representative sample of rural Nau 

The idea that Nati 
European 
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teachers in 


Thousands of Refugees 
Destitute. ' 


inswer 
Gram 
to the 


The cry comes from the 
homeless refugees in 
Europe and Arabs in the 
Middle East. British Offi- 
cers, Missionaries and 
Relief Workers beg us to 
send more help to the 
suffering, but we can do 

so only with your help, 
How you can help war-victims. Look 
through your old clothes now. The need is 
desperate for all types of garments and foot 


wear—do not wait to repair, 

AN ALTERNATIVE: 10- will pay cost 
of sending 35 garments, £1 for 70, £3 for 
210. Remittances to: Hon. Treasurer, STATE 
RELIEF, Barclays Bank, The Old Bank, High 


Street, Oxford. 
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co Davies Turner & Co., Bourne Street, London, 8.W.1 
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Pirie individual emerges fram the tribe and his 
intellectual self-consciousness begins to feel its 
The young intellect is established 
top floor of the mind, and because it alone can 
think rationally it likes to think of itself as the 
mily occupant of the house, or, if not the sole 
xcupant, then certainly its absolute lord. What 
then, to discover there are countless 
older inhabitants occupying every room down 
ta the basement, lovely and monstrous creatures 
that may come swarming up from below, cross 
the threshold and overwhelm the youngest 
lodger 

Throughout civilised history men have sought 
to deny, exorcise, explain or fulfil these ancient 
ind powerful opponents of their reason. It has 
been Professor Dodds’s task to how 
Greeks dealt with them*—th« who in 
the first pride of pure rationalism could not 
know its frailty. He covers the period between 
Homer and the third century, with a final pene 
trating glance down the later centuries of decay. 
{t may be said that if Jane Harrison undermined 
the pure classicists, Professor Dodds has under- 
mined Miss Harrison. She found the primitive 
deities underlying the Olympians, he the psycho- 
lagical urges underlying the primitive gods 
Although The Greeks and the Irrational is based 
on the Sather Lectures of 1949 it is not dis 
jointed, but develops with all the interest of a 
yood psychological novel, a novel, moreover, 
which ends with a sharp moral for ourselves. 

Perhaps Professor Dodds might, with advan- 
tage, have ventured outside the Greek world to 
discuss the common characteristics of pre- 
rational mythopocic thought and to draw useful 
inalogies with the Egyptian and other ancient 
civilisations. Possibly, too, he might have told 
us. more than he does about the simple pre- 
rational folk of Greece itself; but at the 
narrowness of his range has helped to secure 
the straightness of his argument 

In Homer the heroes are so sharply aware of 


power on the 


4 shock, 


' 
trie 


Greeks 


least 


catastrophic failures of judgment, the equally 


unexpected accesses of strength and the power 
of dreams, that they attribute them to an outside 
agency—to demons, nameless gods, the Erinyes, 
or sometimes directly to one of the Olympians, 
In their “shame culture” (that is a cul 
ture where “face,” social prestige, counts for 
everything) these divine interventions were not 
moralised, but in the succeeding Archaic Age 
while they were still attributed to external 
powers they began, to be accepted as punish 
ments for human sins, and particularly for 
/ubris or swelled head. The professor, who 
usually follows Freud in his psychological inter- 
pretations, believes that this swing from a 
“shame” towards a “guilt” culture was 
brought about not only by the extreme insecurity 
of the Archaic period, but also by the weaken- 
ing of the old patriarchal family order. The 
escaping sons had to find expression for a guilty 
conscience 

The sense of guilt made men vulnerable to 
potent new ideas which were spreading in 
Greece by the end of the 


to say 


rchaic period 


* The Greeks and the lvrationa By E.R 
Unwersity af Califernia Press: Cambridge 


Dopps 
375. Ol 


General 


Though confused and often contradictory in 
ideas clustered round the central 
every individual had a 
demon free to leave the body and gain its own 
Thus for the notion 
of supernatural incursions into the individual 
substituted that of individual 
supernatural 
or Dodds believes these alien doctrin 
reached the Greeks through their con- 
tact with shamanistic peoples in Scythia and 
Thrace. He would go so far as to recognise 
Pythagoras himself as a Greek shaman whose 
teaching, like that of the Orphic cults before 
him, shows strong occult influences from the 
northern barbarians. In its primitive forms 
shamanism had no puritanical implications, no 
belief that the free soul need be hostile to the 
body in which it lodged. If the shamans them- 
selves practised long “ retreats,” sexual abstinence 
and other austerities, it was for the strengthen- 


these 


that 


| 
detail 
. 1 
concept sOul OF 


experience of occult realms 


was excursions 


Into the 


Profes 
to have 


ing of their own powers; nor did they associate 
reward and punishment with the transmigration 
ot souls. In a “guilt culture” doctrine 
practice were bound to change, to darken and 
intensify towards a new puritanism. Guilt 
seized upon the travelling soul and oppressed it 
with morality, just as it did with nemesis and 
other aspects of divine intervention; the old ritual 
asceticism became a means of saving the soul 
from its enemy, the base and corrupting body 


ind 


The story takes a further strangely unexpected 
twist if it can be agreed that Plato inherited an 
important legacy from shamanism, yet com- 
pletely transformed it by identifying the soul 
not with the occult, but with the rational spirit 
of man. Even Plato’s Guardians, Professor 
Dodds suggests, can be better understood as 
rationalised shamans, whose training and way of 
life were to be very similar to those of the old 
magicians but who were to draw their power 
from intellectual light instead of from the dark 
ness of the unconscious. 

The Greeks are rightly associated with the 
happiest understanding of the unity of spirit 
and body, yet in these late archaic and classical 
doctrines of the free and divine soul lay the 
main source of the dualistic interpretations of 
human existence which were to be of fatal signi- 
ficance in the future of European thought: the 
source of such high experience and creativeness, 
and of so much suffering and cruelty 

Meanwhile, among ways not of explaining but 
of dealing with the irrational in man, the Greeks 
surely did well in giving rein to the Dionysiac 
and later the Corybantic cults. How much more 
enjoyable, socially effective and inexpensive their 
ecstatic orgies must have been than our shock 
treatments and other lonely, cold-biooded clini- 
cal devices. 

From all these sources as well as from the 
more familiar religious forms, the Classical Age 
received the jumble of contradictory beliefs and 
practices which Professor Gilbert Murray has 
se aptly named the Inherited Conglomerate 
Such conglomerates are exasperating to the in- 
tellectual, who cannot understand either theit 
real meanings or their importance for a healthy 
if natve society. So it was inevitable that the 
lonian thinkers, and after them the Sophists, 
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hould hew away at the mass and provoke the 
conservative reaction that ended in a cup of 
I Yet while Socrates and then Plato were 
ubject to the intellectual d 
that if a man knows what is good for him he 
act on the knowledge, they did appreciate 
something of the importance of the irratt 


remlock 
common lusion 
will 
nai, 
ind incorporated polished chunks of the conglo- 
verate in their own thinking. Indeed, as an old 
man experienced in intellectual failure, Plato 
hows himself in his Lazvs to be ready to provide 
reasonable place for unreason in order that the 
‘ople may be governed 
Professor Dodds suggests that anyone looking 
ato the future from the beginning of the third 
‘ntury might justifiably have believed thar the 
iumph of reason was at hand. Alexander had 
widened horizons as the discoverers of the New 
World were to do for the Renaissance; many 
ciences seemed in their prime. While Aristotle 
had tempered his considerable intellectual arro- 
gance with some sound practical psychology, the 
Stoics, Sceptics and others were exceeding the 
intellectualism of the fifth century. For them 
“irrational soul”; the passions 
were seen as vulgar weaknesses that could be 
corrected to leave the mind “ passiontess, pitiless 


there was no 


ind perfect ‘ 

If the prospect then seemed good for ration- 
alism, we, looking back, know that in fact it was 
it the beginning of a long decline, a decline 
during which the monsters surged up again 
from the basement in the shape of astrology, 
occultism and the eastern Mystery religions 
Professor Dodds considers many explanations of 
this failure, including the Marxist one that it 
was due to cheap labour checking the growth of 
technology, but he is inclined rather to attri- 
bute it to a universal “fear of freedom,” a flight 
‘that terrifying burden of daily responsi- 
bility.” With irresistible conviction he points 
out the similarity of our position to-day. We, 
too, have seen the disintegration of the conglo- 
merate, starting among the educated and now 
affecting the masses everywhere; we, too, have 
known a great rational and scientitic age with 
promise of a liberal society. And now we 
confronted with comparable symptoms of reac 
tion—fear of responsibility, fantastic superst 
tion, and, one might add, the uncanny lure of 


‘ 


from 


are 


Wal 
Professor Dodds asks are we going to fail 
again, shall we once more “refuse the jump,” or 
will our new understanding of the psychoiogy 
of the irrational enable us this time to leap over? 
Here it is hard to follow him. Surely in the 
affairs of man there can never be the possibility 
vf leaping a barrier into a promised land? Must 
there not always be a struggle between intellect 
ind the unconscious, between classicism and 
romanticism, energy and restraint? What 
must pray for is vitality to maintain the struggle 
and to recognise the glory of both opponents. 
Perhaps it is a good sign that while our artists 
are already leading the way in an imaginative 
reaction to an excess of rationalism, our society 
is sound enough to deal with its boldest ration- 
If our youth-corrupting atheists contrive 
to live long enough, we withold the hemlock 
and instead make them O.M.s and G.O.M.s— 
in short, absorb them into the conglomerate. 
JACQUETTA HAWKES 
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we 


alists 
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“One of the documents of our time” 
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@@ \o ove will write quite the same book as @e@ lhe most exciting political figure in Britain 
Mr. Bevan has written at this pont in man- today. 


Hlis qualities would be outstanding 
kind’s history. IN PLACE OF FI AR will anywhere; a vigorous, original mind, vivid 
rank as one of the documents of our time” magination, great personal force. It is there- 

Times Literary Su; plement. fore not the narrow world of professional 
politicians alone that will examine his new 
° ¢ . book ”’ Vanchester Guardian 

@@ Aveurin Bevan’s hook is the man himself. 

His fire, his oratory, his anger and his 66 No one who wants to know the meaning of 

. 1 . : 

humanity, his insight and his culture. have Bevanism’ can afford to miss this book .. ¢ 

fone into its pages “—JOHN STRACHEY, M.P., 


a challenge which no one can dismiss lightly : 
m the Daily Herald. 


— JOHN CARVEL in The Star 
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study of World War IL” The Times. 
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What we forsake, more masterful tenants posses 

Demons dance and birds long banished rejoice 

Where human footmarks tade 
ness 

Bramble and fungus riot, th 

Praumplhs in trees ten years } 
ours 

And th oil vt 
daffodil 

From bulbs no gardener 
mars 

Time's least 
fills 

The lily-pond choked with leaves 
bling bricks 

Were walls that framed our symmetry of path and 
lawn, 

This tangle of cre 

Caught wistaria 

From a purer 

b hand 
Harboured 


flowers 


So in this wilder- 

barn-owl’s voice 
ealed of their 

breeds 


wo dark v ecdy,y 


planted. But rubble 


with memories, black putrid water 


hese crum- 


pers littered with broken stic 
to wind im patterns drawn 
beauty, when 


source ot ordering 


the hyacinth, helped ephemeral 


Exuding stillness, a houses stands 

fy the almost reverted wood. Slow rot devours 
What rags of paper, relics of plaster remain 
Stuck to the ribs of rooms where, oozing rust, 
Ripped cables, entrails, coil, exposed to the rain, 
Mosses like verdigtis, Adlantis-coloured, cncrust 
Sidewalks no longer paved and pads of grass 
Silence the rare intruder, as if to keep 

his world remote, mvisibly walled as with glass, 
Vit even the ruins are torn trom their respite of 

sleep 


morgue ol 


II 

Back in these parts to read 
In creeper, shrub and weed 
Histories which no book 

No human record contains, 
Bewildered, mocked for my 
Inwards [ turn and look 

For a derelict self, the double 
Who, likely to understand 

The demons’ cryptic hand 
Could help me in this trouble 


pains 


But the years have raised a wall, 
Hard, though invisible, 

Proot against all intrusion; 

From its surface touch and sound, 
Gesture and glance rebound 

Into the mind’s confusion 
Mirrored, half-real at the most, 
My questioning gestures mime 

An alte lime 


A ghost is meeting a ghost— 


ego in 


w ho once 
Returning 
With 


an obstinate fool, 
home trom school 

i wittier one, his friend, 
On the pavem doubted 
*ulosophized, laughed and shouted 
Yet grew indifferent in the end 
Now the talkers—both—like their 
Are guite outgrown, the sycamore 
hat gave them shelter before 
Has pierced the window-trames, 


nts, never 


ames 


Which is the substance? He 
Who safe in fatuity 

Sull hugs his future here 
Or he who, present, belies 
The other’s hopes, but pries 
Into the past for cheer? 
Perhaps, renouncing flight, 
A living fly will clamber 
Over its image in amber, 
None the wiser for the sight 


There’s nothing new to be learnt 
From houses, lived-in or burnt, 
The tresh or the fading trail 
That it’s the same wind blows 


Dust over bramble and rose, 

That civilization is frail; 

And rare as the past may seem 

lo a present always 
is neither better nor worse 
difference, the distance are dream 


perverse 


One thing only was strange: 
he hieroglyphics of change; 
And strange the iridescence 
Down where those fungi grew, 
Tine transcendental blue 

Ot a rotten stump’s excrescence. 
Nothing ends but to begin; 

And when, moving off, I cast 
One look at the street, my last, 
I saw the workmen move in 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


THE SLY UKRANIA 
zol. By JANKO LAVRIN. Sy/van Press. 12s. 6d. 


Professor Lavrin has collected the various 


has written on Gogol during the last 
twenty-five years, and added some new material, 
for this short centenary volume. It is a useful 
and precise consideration of Gogol’s mysterious 
character, his growth as a novelist and playwright 
ind the final confusion and calamity A large 
English public now knows Gogol’s work, that 
to say, itis as well known as translation can ma 
it, for a great deal of the colour, 
poetry, word-coining and melody of his prose ts 
necessarily fost in English. Vladimir Nabokov, 
the Russian critic who writes in English, gave an 
idea of the extent of the loss in his illuminating 
book some years ago. Gogol was a good déal ot 
an actor and mimic, and held audiences spell- 
bound and astonished by the richness and self 
enchantment of his readings ot works 
One has a slight notion of his emotive power and 
natural rhetoric, which seems rather akin to the 
Welsh, in passages ol heroic Bulba 
Professor Lavrin 
What is beautiful i 
be superbly so 


essays he 


fania 


the 


own nus 


the Taras 
says: 


not just be 

Ihe same applies, ; 

measure, to What is drab, vulgar and 1 

ever he may be describing, he does i 

with an abandon full of nervous cadences, p 
patches and piled up adjectives—like a man 
on torgetting himself in the rhythmical and melo 
dious his words his prose verges on 
ornate rhetoric and poetry 
Here is a passage I have taken from How th 

Two Ilvans Quarrelled 


Ivan Ivanovitch has the usual gift of 
an extremely pleasant manner 
peak! The 
comparing if to 
LoOMeonc 


flow of 


speaking in 

Heavens! How he 

feeling can be t be de rib { by 

that which you 

combs your head or draw 
heel You listen 
head Pleasant, ¢ 

leep after a bath 

ontrary, 

tak J parable 

can talk your head off 

thin; Ivan Nib 

but he mal 

1 radish, tail dow 

rad 


does 


experience 


wero 
drop your 
Like the 


on the 


your 


Ivan Iy 


forovitch is rath 


up in thie 

n; Ivan 

h with the tail up 

Owing to the impossibility of a 


free pre in 
Psarist Russia 


ind the argument can be adapted 
to present-day Russia obviously—many 
matters treated by journalists and pamphleteers 
in Western Europe, had, as Professor Lavrin 
says, to be imcorporated into the Russian novel 
Gogol’s part in this is famous. Yet the 
that all art is propaganda in itselt—Gogol 
can be represented as a product of the economi 
decline of the small gentry in the Ukraine—and 
ilso ought, on social realist lines, to be moving 
us towards doctrinal millenium, not 
greatly help us to understand a com 
plex as Gogol’s was. Of course, 
novelists did all come out of Gogel’s overcoat, 
is the saying was, but a great deal more than 
politcal satire and protest came out of it. Gogol 
was the Romanuc, invoking in Taras Bulba a 
Homeric past. And because he was a disap- 
pomred Romantic, he was a hater. But he was a 


public 


theory 


some does 
genius as 


the Russian 
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clown, a spontaneous genius, a superstitious 
natural or simpleton, a neurotic driven to melan- 
cholia by guilt and nightmares, with the pious 
peasant’s fear of death and terror of hell. His pas- 
sion for detail, especially in describing people, his 
compulsion to turn detail into ‘Ivan 
Ivanovitch has large expressive eyes the colour 
ol snutt . if he treats you to snuff, he always 
licks the his box first with his 
tongue takes the comic to the point of 
mania, and the mania gives iN power His 
farce and comedy are the poctry of revenge upon 


life. Professor Lavrin quotes Gogol’s own words 
that: 


lantasy 


cover ot 


the cause of the gaiety in my first writings 1s to 

be sought in my own inner need. I became a 

prey to fits of melancholy which were beyond my 

chension . In order to get rid of them 

suned the most things: funny charac- 
ters in the funniest situations I could think of 

The melancholy became religious madness. 
Shut up in the dreams—it is thought—ot the 
1uto-erotic, distracted by guilt and sexual fantasy, 
he began to think his art wicked and entered on 
the course which has been disastrous to all 
irusts: moral self-improvement. 

Pushkin called Gogol “that sly Ukranian 
capable of robbing you before you have ume 
to call for help.” (He did, in fact, embezzle some 

mey when he was young He is rascally, 
xalted, naive, absurd, morbidly restiess. He be- 

‘ved that God inspired him to write; yet the 
Devil was in writing. How to reconcile them? 
He is an entangled, tragic man and Professor 
Lavrin puts his dilemma very clearly. He also 
makes a point which tantalises the modern 
novelist when he says that, as a novelist, Gogol 
seriously lacked invention in the plot-making 
ense, and replaced this defect by the exploitation 
ut character, as if the human being when seen 
in microscopic detail, could become a fantastic 
plot in himself This accident left its mark 
on the Russian novel in the 19th century and 
for the startled pleasure of the tured 
Western novel reader weighed down by loads of 
realism and “sympathetic treatment,” starved of 
naginative abnormality, 


comp 
l 


i mh comic 


accounts 


V. S. PritcHetr 
GUSTAVE COURBET 

Gustave Courbet. By GersTLe Mack 
Davtis 155 

His motto Is : 


trivialities, mm 
mak 


Hart- 


‘one is bound to be dealing 
childish and false speculati 
no difference what is painted or who paints 
it—unless the picture is done after, and is faithful 
to reality. One will never do any good or get 
any better except by imitating nature.” From this 
it follows that he will not execute a single stroke 
from the living model, by copying it and 
paimiing it 

The beautiful is in nature, and it is encount 
under the most diverse forms of realit; On 
found it belongs to art, or rather to the 
discove it. Once the beautiful is real and ible 
it CONtaiMs its OWN artistic expression. the 
artist has no right to claborate on th XI i ” 
sixty years 


except 


red 
it as 
who 


wo hundred and 
two quotations. The first was written by a 
Dutchman in about 1601 on the evidence of 
first-hand reports about the bizarre activity of the 
ull youthful Caravaggio ; the i86l 

Courbet in an open letter to some prospective 
stude Every so often these affirmations have 
to be made, when nature and art have parted 
company for too long at a stretch, when the 
cracks im society have so dangerously widened 
that the whole structure has to be renovated, 
It will have to be said again soon with authority, 
in some obscure studio outside Montparnasse, 
if art is to go on, since we too suffer from a 
surfeit of our Cesare d’Arpinos and our Chena- 
vards. ‘There are signs of a move in this direction 
already. Meanwhile, we cannot pay too much 
attention to the phenomena of Caravaggio and 
Courbet who bring home to us more vividly than 
any other great masters the present predicament 
in the arts, 

It is a pity, therefore, that the first full-length 
biography of Courbet in English should be little 


separate 


. . £ 
second im 


nis 
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more than a compilation, providing a helpful 
framework for a second book. There are a 
Jarge number of facts put together in the correct 
order, some not to be found in the standard 
works. There are quotations from contemporary 
sources adequately rendered in translation. There 
are plenty of entertaining and dull, revealing 
and pointless, anecdotes But fact follows 
another like names in index the 
gloomy stres Phe amount of space devoted to 
each incident is determined not by its signifi 
in the narrative but by the exten ie available 
information, Since there are not many “ tacts ”’ 
known about the Brasserie Andler, -xample 
nearly half the chapter devoted to this vital 
subject has to be taken up with Courbet’s tailure 
to pay his bills, about which a tire 
pondence happens to survive 
Almost no attempt is made to assess ¢ 
ontribution to politics in general 
are devored to the w 
trivial questions, 


Or 


an with same 


ance 
tor 


ome corre 


' > 
ourbet’s 


but « hapters 
il-documented, but relatively 
whether or not he acquiesced 
in the demolition of the Colonne Vendéme and 
how much he deserved to be penalised tor his 
part in the Commune Phe and political 
events behind his life are summarily dismissed in 
textbook style, as though they had no 
relation to the matter in hand except when 
Courbet was directly mvolved in them. With 
Cézanne and Lautree—the subjects of his earlier 
books——-Mr. Mack was on safer ground b 
in their time the artist could to some extent 
exist in a socral vacuum, but Courbet’s destiny 
was bound up in the or failure of the 
revolution If 1848 had come off, his pictures 
from then onwards would have been quite 
different in well as content Chere 
would then have been nobody worth the bother of 
scandalising 

On the purely personal level Mr 
the statements of Courbet and hi 
at their face value 
consistent to be 


»OCIal 


organic 


iuse 


SUCCESS 


form as 


Mack accepts 
contemporaries 
A picture is built up 
altogether plausible, of 


Too 


an 


Aubrey Menen’s 


gayest, wisest, novel since 


The Prevalen » of Witches 


THE DUKE 
OF GALLODORO 


‘His humour is something we 
should treasure as a pearl beyond 
price” RICHARD CHURCH 
‘Urbane, civilised wit” 


MARGHANITA LASKI 


* Gay, unshoched, amusing ’ 
Tatler 
‘All the nonsense and dry sharp- 
edged wit we expect from him’ 
News Chronick 
‘| would read anything he wrote, 
provided only that he did not 
write about me~ 


LIONEL HALL 


DR pp 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


own hasuly 


uncouth peasant suffering incessant attacks from 
over-sophisticated Parisians, but sustained by 
confidence in his genius and by resilience. This 
may be the impression that Courbet wished to 
convey to posterity but it only scratches the sur- 
ta He would have been more put out by the 
inditference of his enemies than by their attacks 
ietermination to be the centre of 

was capable of stirring up trouble 

ake whenever it threatened t 
not so sure of himself as his 
tations imply. Some of his megalomania 


if. He would play up to his reputation 


shhemian, encouraging his paunch to keep 
ith the legend, he would lay on his concert 
he would be posing half the time 
nary, he would produce portentou 
explanations for his behaviour w! 
explanation was boring—such a 
to marriage, that it interfered 
no doubt promiscuity and dist 
tic lite were the reason Hk 
give up drink because it kept him from his work 
Phere is no point in writing a biography of an 
unless it lights up his pictures. Mr. Mact 
contrived legend, the public ta 
xccount may help us to understand Bu 
Courbet and /l’Atelier de l’Artiste and I 
a 1 Conférence and savage di ters in 
But 
lurking behind 
no hint of a lyrical element 
in Courbet’s later work, of a surprising 
for the tamed 
traiture and 


ittrac- 
ulmost 
vn 


serie 
etth 


venement 


only th 


snowdritts, which are expressions of this 
it gives us no clue to sensibility 
that blustering tacade, 
ympathy 
atc 0” 
Impressionist 
Mack has 

‘realism’ bu 
accomplished ju 
BENEDICT NI¢ 


landscape and tor deli 
till-lite that the 
snatched at with delight Mr 

Cour up ina labelled 
some of his best work wa 
outside it 


locked 
ret room > but 
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THE GREAT RETURN 
Report from Formosa. By HI! 
tvre & Spottiswoode. 16 
Mr. H. Maclear Bate spent forty days and forty 
nights in “ Topsyturvy Land” where, 
: dithcult to take oneself so seriously as th 
serious situation would appear to w 
i¢ first inside story of Chiang Kai-shek 
ingdom of Formosa and 
itis worth while accompanving the writer 
nfortunately, he forces us to gallop through his 
elected events of Formosan hi 
to share his meals of cooked cobra 
with which the Formosan chets 
palates of the wealthier’ Cantonese 
pnd to rve a great variety of his. physical 
discomforts that irritate rather than provide light 
relict or information. His interviews with 
famous, the infamous and the anonymou 
no doubt as to his preference tor 
Kai-she 


MACLEAR Batt 


is he says 
irrant 


for this reason 


tory, 
and python 
lulillate th 
customers,” 
obs 


us in Chiang 
k, clay-footed though he may be, whilst 
his views on Communist China faithfully reflect 
those of the large American Military Mission on 
the island. Formosa he regards with unabashed 
wish-tulfilment as “the fulcrum” in a “ swaying 
edifice” of the Far E the centre trom which 
Chiang Kai-shek will return to China, the cro 

roads where Mao Tse-tung Japan 
and Macao, the Hong 
Kong, and, of already 


toasts to the 


ist, 


s enemies tron 
Philippines and 
from America are 


downtall ot 


from 
course, 
dru Peking 
ictivity of the Kuomintang tn Formosa 
to “The Great Return”; the daily 
of Mustang tighter-bomb which, the 
could not be “classed as purely 
Strategic Planning Board with it 
“attack” since “you cannot tell the 
soldiers tha are just training them to remain 
the defen 


meteorological 
formation drill 
ards” and 
who were 
pictures of 
by ¢ 
on them 

Ex-Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


note 
pro Nl 


on ive”; schools of navigation, a 
training centre, a radar 
“up to the Western 
plentv of American-trained 
delightung voung recruits 
Russian 


Macleat 


school, 
stand 
officers 


with cinem 


best 


the latest types of 


Mar 


aircrait fat 


hinese guns when Bate called 


19 


gave their first interview to a British correspond- 
ent for three years. “I have pledged myself to re- 
turn to the mainland. There is no argument pos 
sible about that, I have given my word to return, 
so I shall return.” Thus spoke the General who 
assured and reassured the world with his words 
wo no Communists in China.” His fan- 
obstinate as his character. Madame 
1-shek, wearing “ buttons o 
I nd 
nouncement, as is her custom 
1 realistic people. 
tually see how foolish they 
i mpromise with the Red 


in be no compromi 
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made 
The Brit 


Everyone expects th 


nylon Parisian shoe 


evel e been 


With the Red 


imiral Kwei i 
1as changed 
General 
Mr 
ratings 
ted thei 
-facedness of 


ts As the 


probably the only living man 


overnight being a five- 
to the mmander-in-Chret of the 
Bate watched his indoctrination of 
in the First Squadron. A 
with a drama dept 
the Red deceivers over 


lights faded, plav-acting bex 


irom 


tors 
the 
the 


une 


moral ting 


iil 
ind 

tance n nent marche ms 

the rirl 
hnique hur h rical 


ross 
ood microphone te 
ns to the 
ows tha 
arricd by the ve acl the n 


juest 


wall 


un 
{ and rece 


For one set of interviews Mr 


him down 


Bate’s transport 
“You ther get to the 
in hour or too late or yur 
jeep does not arrive Phe Taipeh racecourse is 
the execution ground where condemned men and 
women often arrive physical 
“Tre Trial to be shot in the back of 
The Secret Police, headed by 
Kai son, supply the firing 
Report from Formosa also introduces us to 
ome of Chiang Kai-shek’s allies; Admiral Cooke, 
nmander of the Seventh Fleet, who advises 
tionalists and acts-as their general agent in 

t States; General Chennault, of “ Fly 
Tigers ” who “vehemently advocated 
Mukden and other Communist 
mn Manchuria” and made no secret of his 
as chairman of the Civil Air Trans- 
ompany, in reintorcing Kuomintang 
in South China and elsewhere; a 
ger” man (and. bodyguard) in 
described as “a poste 
underground ” and 
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whose 


always let 


racecourse 
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then 
their 
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he Letters of Emily Dickinson. Gollan 


! Dickin 
tionship to 


21s. 


rela- 
Little 
Teresa 
that 
illy 
i distaste for 
ality, 
is bound 
mostly 
within her 
narrow i true poctess 
To be ! cult ck after all 
require some quality out of the ordinary; and 
thi sclecuion trom her that 
quality. Emily Dickinson 
eccentric To follow, in the gradual 
nent of her highly personal stvle, 
and flowering of the fragrant dryness of her 
eccentricity, 1s to h the maturing of an Old 
Maid of the first water. Whoever have been 
the one love of her youth, these letters give no 
the young with the 


nily on bears the same kind of 
Emily Bronté as the 
Flower of Lisieux to her great namesake 
vt Avila. We are assured on high 
the mawkishly sentuumental French 
ind 


Goes 


ULHOrILY 
nun was r 
once one can OV t 
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nilvy Dickinson’s whimsy and sentiment 
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to admit as she certainly 1 
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ind repetitive range, she 1s 
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broken heart 
Emily the 
whole heart 


pales 


elder}, 


into insignificance beside 
spinster in her garden, her 
opén to the flowers and bees, but 
disappearing up the back stairs of her father’s 
pleasant house in rural Amherst at the sound of 
a visitor’s footstep in the porch. She seems to 
have found people’s physical presence a 
to communication; she preferred 
absence, and to write little lo 
she would never have dared to address in such 
open language: “*‘Give me thine heart’ is 
peremptory a  couriship earth, however 
irresistible in heaven” : her ty 
laconic messages, sent with a How 
shy was she that in her adult years she 
her portrait painted fo one of 
friends who asked tor a portrait he 

I have no portrait, now but 
wren; and m 
and my eyes, 


barrier 
» love them in 
notes 


ing to those 


LO 


yp ill 
eT So 
never had 
her unseen 
wrote 

mall, li 
tnut t 


im 
hau wld, like the 
like the sherry in the gla 
guest Would this do just as well 
All her later letters have that di 

feminine formality of Victorian good breed 
“Please accept the progeny of the pinks you 
kindly brought mother this winter, with the hope 
that ‘wisdom is justified in her children’.”” But 
within her formality she commanded an in- 
exhaustible lyrical vein of  untrammelied 
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| ex-Army classical students in need of a refresher- 
course, and to scholarship candidates in search of 
reputable generalisations. It will, in fact, have 
discernible influence in two spheres of at least 
moderate importance, and it is the nature of this 
influence which we must examine here 
Protessor Baldry is sincere, sensible, and un- 
prejudiced. He believes in his subject : his prose 
is flat but clear: and he does not feel obliged to 
find excuse for pagan writers because they were 
indifferent to Christian virtues His facts are 
caretully arranged, his points are properly made, 
ind both, as far as they go, are accurate—though I 
suspect that he overestimates the part played by 
Socratic thought in the Platonic dialogues. He is 
particularly sound on the courtly origins of epic 
and the religious origins of drama ; and he rightly 
elaborates the fact that literature, in the great 
Athenian period, was not the business of a separate 
protession but part of the tradition and day-to-day 
existence of an entire people. 
In one word, Professor 
In one word more, 


Baldry is 
he is uninspired. To start 
| with, his criticism is almost wholly factual— 
it is an account of plot, theme, and function 
rather than an assessment of literary merit. 

It is true that in a book of this scope the modern 

reader neither expects nor wants a penetrating 

| literary analysis ; but he can and does require to 
be given an impression of the charm and skill 
peculiar to the various authors under discussion, 
to be told something of the quality of their 
emotions and the distinctive flavour of their 
styles. It is here that Professor Baldry has failed 
The magic has departed, the golden hours have 
put on wings of lead, the sunlight is heavy with 
chalkdust. 

And back to our original proposition 
Professor Baldry’s book is assured of considerable 
influence : what sort of influence ? Unlike Sir 
John Sheppard’s recent Music at Belmont, which 
could arouse any amount of enthusiasm but little 
reflection, Professor Baldry, while providing 
useful facts and suitable deductions, will create an 
impression that Greek Literature is aged, 
weary, and, in the last resort, boring. He will 
create an impression that Sappho burned with a 
fire which has long since died, that the music 
under the moon is thin and displeasing to modern 
ears. SIMON RAVEN 
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